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PRELIMINARY NOTE 


The fact of Jainism cannot have been unknown 
even to the earliest European students of 
Sanskrit; indeed, it is more than once mentioned 
by Sir William Jones himself. But the con¬ 
temporary existence of the monuments, litera¬ 
ture, and adherents of the religion seems to have 
been first brought to light by those two in¬ 
defatigable pioneers of Indian research, Colonel 
Colin Mackenzie and' Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton : 
it was not long before its main tenets were 
expounded by Colebrooke, whose library of 
Sanskrit MSS. comprised a fair number of Jaina 
texts. The full exploration of the canonical 
literature and the determination of the true 
chronology were reserved for a later generation 
of scholars, among whom the greatest merit 
belongs to Professors Weber, Jacobi, Leumann, 
and Dr. Hoernle as regards the former task, and 
to Professors Buhler and Jacobi as regards the 
latter. In all systematic accounts of Indian 
literature and religion the Jaina doctrine 
has necessarily found a place ; but the present 
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position of studies in relation thereto should be 
viewed in the light of Professor Jacobi’s articles 
in the Encyclopaedia of Religion cmd Ethics. 

The present volume of Outlines is issued 
by the Jain Literature Society in advance of 
a series designed to consist principally, but not 
exclusively, of translations from authoritative 
texts. We are not, indeed, without convenient 
manuals in English treating of the subject, such 
as Dr. J. Burgess’ edition of Btihler’s On the 
Indian Sect of the Jainas (London, 1903 ), 
Mr. A. B. Latthe’s An Introduction to Jainism 
(Bombay, 1905 ), Mr. U. D. Barodia’s History 
and literature of Jainism (Bombay, 1909 ), 
Mr. Hirachand Liladhar Jhaveri’s First Prin¬ 
ciples of Jciina Philosophy (London, 1910 ), and 
Mr. H. Warren’s Jainism (Madras, 1912 ) ; 
to which there has recently been added the 
substantial treatise of Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson 
(The Heart of Jainism , Oxford and London, 
1915 , following upon the same author’s Notes 
on Modern Jainism , Oxford and Surat, 1910 ) : 
but there is still, we think, room for a work like 
the present, furnishing in a moderate compass 
a thorough exposition of the system and its 
terminology; while the Texts (in several cases 
Digambara) which follow the Outlines will be 
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found, if we are not mistaken, an interesting 
and valuable feature. 

It will be seen that the author, though bis 
aim is not propaganda, does not conceal his 
personal adherence to the Jaina faith; and he 

is, in fact, an influential member of the lay 
community. In the case of a doctrine which 
is also a religion there seems to be an advantage 
in a treatment by one who is in a position to 
appreciate practically the several and relative 
values of the different parts. 

Mr. Jaini has generously placed his work at 
the disposal of the Jain Literature Society, to 
which he has fhrther entrusted the task of editing 

it. While performing this duty according to our 
lights (and with a view to readers in the west 
as well as in India), we have not modified 
Mr. Jaini’s text to the extent of impairing his 
full responsibility for the arrangement, the 
matter, and the form. On p. 8 it should 
perhaps have been more explicitly stated that 
the souls in air, water, fire, etc., have for bodies 
the parts of these elements. 

The Index is the work of Mr. H, Warren. 

P. W. THOMAS, 

President of the Jain Literature Society. 




PREFACE 


Contact between the East and the West is of 
a comparatively recent date ; but it has already 
borne fruit. The East has shed its merely 
contemplative mood, while the West has outlived 
its merely materialistic tendencies. There is 
indeed a g’eneral willingness to exchange ideas, 
whereby the whole of humanity is benefiting. 

About a century and a half ag’o there arose 
in Europe a great desire to explore the buried 
and current treasures of the East. Among the 
religions of Indian origin Brahmanism, or 
Hinduism, was the first to attract attention, but 
Buddhism soon followed. Jainism, which came 
last, made its advent- in unfavourable circum¬ 
stances. The Jainas of India were ignorant of 
the west and of western methods of study. 
Worse than this, they were religiously averse 
to letting non-Jainas read, or even see or touch, 
their sacred books. In consequence Jainism 
was ^ misunderstood and misrepresented. Its 
tradition and teachings suffered from the scholar’s 
partiality for his older and accustomed studies in 
Brahmanism and Buddhism. But, by the labours 



of men like Weber, Btihler, Jacobi, Hoernle, 
and others, the credibility of its tradition has 
been established, arid it has been accorded the 
recognition due to its antiquity and importance. 
There are also evidences of a more general 
interest in Jainism as a practical religion. Many 
persons—Europeans and others—have asked for 
a small and reliable book on the subject, and 
not being aware of any work which precisely 
answers the requirements, I have ventured to 
put together these Outlines , addressed to a public 
in India and Europe. The vastness of the 
subject may help to excuse the inadequacy, of 
which I am fully conscious. 

The Outlines Avere sketched in England in 
1908-9, for the purpose of conveying to Brother 
H. Warren Avhat little I knew of Jainism. 
Mr. Warren typed his notes, Avhich helped me 
considerably in preparing the English portion of 
the book. My friend Brother Jaina-bhushana 
Brahmachari Sital Pershadji, of Bombay, helped 
me to select the original texts at Allahabad in 
1913. In the same year in London Dr. E. W. 
Thomas, of the India Office Library and President 
of the Jaina Literature Society, London, most 
kindly undertook to help me with the publication 
of the book. For the labour which he has 
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bestowed upon the revision of the manuscript, 
and upon the arrangements for printing and 
publication, I now beg' to tender my cordial 
thanks. Without the help of these three friends, 
Dr. F. W. Thomas, Brothers Sital Pershad and 
Warren, it would have been impossible for the 
book to have seen the light. 

Last but not least, I must express my heartfelt 
obligation to His Highness Maharajadhiraj Raja 
Rajeshwara Sawai Shri Tukoji Rao Holkar 
Bahadur, Chief of the Native State of Indore in 
Central India, for his gracious permission to 
dedicate the book to him. In this connexion, 
I must thank also my friends, Rai Bahadur 
Mr. Seraymal Bapna, B.A., B.Sc., LL.B., Home 
Minister, and Rai Bahadur Major Ram Prasad. 
Dube, M.A., B.Sc., LL.B., Revenue Minister, 
both of Indore State, for reading through the 
manuscript in London in 1913, before His 
Highness the Maharaja Holkar accepted the 
dedication. 

In conclusion, I must confess that the book 
is a very humble attempt to give a brief but 
accurate and authoritative sketch of Jainism. 
I am convinced that in its spirit and essential 
doctrines Jainism has that in it which satisfies 
the deepest and the most varied wants—mental 
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and spiritual—of the men and women of our age; 
and if these Outlines should lead any of them to 
an understanding of the message and inspiration 
of Jainism, I shall be amply rewarded. 

JAGMANDERLAL JAINI. 


Sadab Cotjbt, Indore. 
October, 1915. 



BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

Two works by M. A. Guerinot enable us to dispense 
with a special bibliography ; these are— 

Essai de BibliographieJaina (in Annales clu Musee Guimet, 
Biblioth&que d’litudes, tome xxii). Paris, 1906. 

R&pertoire d’Epigraphie Jciina (Publications de l’Ecole 
Framjaise d’Extreme Orient, vol. x). Paris, 1908. 
Some more recent works in English are named in the 
Preliminary Note, and we may add— 

Life of Mahavirci, by Manik-chand Jaini. Allahabad, 1908. 

The Antagada-dasao and Anuttarovavaiya-dasao, trans¬ 
lated from the Prakrit by Prof. L. D. Barnett 
(Oriental Translation Fund, New Series, vol. xvii). 
London, 1907. 

Also, from Germany— 

Die Lehre vom Karman in der Philosophic dev Jainas, by 
Helmuth von Glasenapp. Leipzig, 1915. 

There are also numerous Indian texts and transla¬ 
tions, and articles in journals, etc., such as those by 
Professor Jacobi in the Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics and the Transactions of the Congress for the 
History of Religions (Oxford, 1908), by Professors 
Ballini, Belloni-Filippi, Pavolini, and Tessitori, in the 
Giornale della Societa Asiatica Italiana. ,In India there 
are several Jain periodicals, such as the Jain Gazette, 
published at Allahabad. 

The Indian texts cited on pp. 77-111 are the 
following:— 

1. Anupreksha, by Swami-Karttikeya (in Jaina Grantha 
Ratnaka'ra). Girgaum. 

h 
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2. Brihat-Svayambhu-stotm, by Samanta-bhadra (in 

Sanatana Jaina Grantha Mala I). Bombay, 1905. 

3. Draw a - samgmha, by Nemi - chandra Siddhanta - 

Chakravartin (Jaina Siddhanta' Pracharaka Mapdall 
of Deoband). Benares, 1909. 

4. Gommata-sdra, by the same, (with Sanskrit version by 

Pandit Manohar Lai). Bombay, 1911. 

5. Niijama-sara, by Kunda-kunda Aeharya (MS.). 

6. Panchdstikdya-gathd, by Kunda-kunda Aeharya 

(edited by Professor P. E. Pavolini in the Giornale 
della Society Asiatica Italiana, Florence, 1901 ;■ also 
Raya-chandra Jaina Sastra Mala, Bombay, 1904). 

7. Paramatma-prakasa, by Yogindra Aeharya (MS. 

translation in the Jain Gazette for 1912). 

8. Purushartha-siddhy-upaya, by Amrita-ckandra Suri 

(Raya-chandra Jaina Sastra Mala I, and also in 
Sanatana Jaina Grantha Mala I). Bombay, 1905. 

9. j Batna-karandalca Srdvakdchdra, hy Samanta-bhadra 

(in Sanatana Jaina Grantha Mala I). Bombay, 1905. 

10. Samaya-sara-halasa, by Amrita-chandra Suri (in the 

same). Bombay, 1905. 

11. Samdyika-patha (MS.; also several editions). 

12. Tattvartha-sara, by Amrita-chandra Suri (in Sanatana 

Jaina Grantha Mala I). Bombay, 1905. 

13. Tattvdrtha-siltra, by Uma-svati (in the same, Bombay, 

1905; text with commentary Sarvartha-siddhi, by 
Pujya-pada, Kolhapur, 1903; with commentary 
Tattvartha-rajavdrttiha, in Sanatana Jaina Grantha 
Mala, iv, Benares, 1913; text with German 
translation and commentary as Dine Jaina- 
Dogmatik by Prof. H. Jacobi in the Zeitsehrift der 
Deutsehen Morgenlandisehen Gesellschaft, 1906). 


F. W. T. 



INTRODUCTION AND HISTORY 


Two facts stand at the basis of all philosophy and 
science. One of these is Man; the other, the Universe. 
All speculation attempts to answer the question : What 
is the relationship that exists between Man and the 
Universe ? All pi’actical wisdom tries to solve the 
problem : In the light of such relationship what is 
the best mode of living for man ? All religions and all 
systems of ethics and metaphysics are attempts, more 
or less successful, to deal with the various aspects of 
the above two questions. . 

The object s of these pages is to try to reconstruct the 
answer which in India Lords Par^va-natha and Maha - 
yira gave to these questions in the eighth and sixth 
centuries B.c. respective ly. The work has no very great 
antiquarian pretensions. It seeks rather to expound the 
main features of an ancient creed, which still retains the 
allegiance of an important section of the Indian people. 

A word as to the plan of the Outlines. The contents 
may seem to be almost presumptuously encyclopedic. 
But the all-comprehensive nature of the questions 
makes it imperative to cast if only one glance upon the 
various points of view from which men and matters are 
looked at by the different sciences -—practical and 
speculative. ^ 

The subject might he divided into two parts: 
Part I: Religion ; Part II: Secular Knowledge, e.g.. 
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Logic; Mathematics; Science, including Cosmogony, 
Cosmology, Astronomy, Astrology, Palmistry, etc., 
Chemistry, etc., Medicine, Occult Sciences, Arts and 
Practical Sciences ; Law ; Language ; and Grammar. 
But the Outlines deal systematically only with Part I; 
the second part is just touched in the Appendices. 

Part I. Religion 

The word “religion” is here used in the sense of 
its popular synonym “ creed ”, one’s set of beliefs. 
As soon as man begins to think, he consciously or 
unconsciously asks himself certain questions about 
himself, about the universe, about his destination, 
and about his duties. Equally consciously or un¬ 
consciously he answers his questions, in a lucid or 
indistinct, in a partial or thorough, in a cogent or 
unconvincing manner. These sets of answers are his 
religion. Even if a man denies God, this means only 
thkt he expresses his disagreement with the answer of 
a believer in God, and thus implicitly gives a different 
answer to the question “ How has the universe come to 
be what it is ? ” Accordingly a man’s “ religion ” ,means\ 
his accepted answers to questions about himself, the 
universe, and his destiny and duty in life. 

The question “ What am I ? ” may be split up into its 
two aspects: theological and metaphysical. Theology 
teaches not only what our “ I ” or “ ego ” is, but also 
the relationship of this ego to God. Metaphysics 
teaches us the relationship between the “ I ” and the 
“ non-I”, i.e. between man and the universe. 
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The question “ How best to live ? ” may be split up 
into its two aspects : ethical and ritualistic. The 
problem of ethics is the problem of man’s conduct in 
society; ritual deals with man’s life with reference to 
his conception of God. 

Thus the subject may most conveniently be arranged 
under four heads— 

1. Theology: man’s idea of God and his relation 

to Him. 

2. Metaphysics: man’s conception of matter and 

force, life, time and space, etc.; specially 
the problem of the physical universe and the 
thinking mind, to which through thought at 
least it is subject. 

3. Ethics: man’s duty in life to himself and to 

society.* 

4. Ritual: the way of manifesting his theology in 

the company of those who hold the same 
theological views. 

These four aspects may be considered one by one. 

Theology 

These questions which we put to ourselves in theology 
proper are : “ What is God ? ” “ What is our relation 

to God ? ” The answer to the first question is: God 
is the highest ideal which man can think of. To the .. 
second question : We stand to God as the actual does 
to the ideal, and it is our duty to try and rise as far as 
we can to that ideal. 

The highest ideal is that which is best for the ' 
individual and for humanity. .Now it so happens: 
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that what is best for the former is also the best for 
the latter. It is something like the selfishness with 
which Goethe was charged. If every atom of humanity 
—and man is no more than that—were so to live as to 
put forth the best that is in him, he would discharge 
his duty to mankind. Thus our inquiry is limited to 
finding out the best ideal for the individual. There can 
be no doubt that in all ages and climes man has sought 
happiness and avoided pain and misery. “The greatest 
happiness of the greatest number ” is only a practical 
; paraphrase of the Jaina doctrine “ absolute, and eternal 
lhappiness for all living beings”. So, in the highest 
ideal, happiness and virtue are identified. The Jaina 
god is the soul at its best, i.e. when, freed from all that 
is material, it has attained perfect knowledge, faith, 
power, and bliss. „ 


Metaphysics 

In metaphysics man through different ages and 
stages of philosophy has observed the self and the 
non-self, and has always tried to apotheosize the one 
or the other, or to strike a sort of compromise bStween 
the two. He has formulated either one substance, like 
the Brahma of .the Vedantist or the matter of the 
materialist, or else many substances like the Sankhya, 
or else two substances. Jainism takes its stand upon 
a common-sense basis, which can be verified by 
everyone for himself. Jaina metaphysics divides the 
Universe into two everlasting, .uncreated, coexisting, 
: but independent categories.—the soul (jiva), the non¬ 
soul (ajUva or non -jiva). Logically it is a perfect 
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division and unassailable. The non-soul is dis¬ 
tinguished under five heads: matter, time, space, and 
the principles of motion and stationariness. The soul 
is the higher and the only responsible category. 
Except in its perfect condition in the final stage of 
liberation (nirvana), it is always in combination with 
matter. The body — the non-soul —is the lower 
category, and must be subdued by the soul. The link 
of union between the soul and the non-soul is karma ; 
and the production, fruition, and destruction of karma, 
together with the soul and the non-soul, are called the 
Principles (tattvas) of Jainism. 

Ethics 

Jaina ethics is the most glorious part of Jainism, and 
it is simplicity itself. There is no conflict between 
man’s duty to himself and to society. The highest 
good of society is the highest good of the individual. 
The soul is to be evolved to tire best of its present 
capacity, and one means to this evolution is the 
duty of helping that of others by example, advice, 
encouragement, and help. The Jaina discipline is hard. 
The rigour of this discipline will be evident from the 
rules of conduct given in the following pages under 
Ethics, for example the eleven stages of a householder’s 
life(pp. 67—70)and the fourteen stages of the evolution of 
. the soul (pp. 48-52). The first stage of a Jaina layman’s 
life is that of intelligent and . well-reasoned faith in 
Jainism ; and the second is when he takes a vow not to 
destroy any kind of life, not to lie, not to use another’s I 
property without his consent, to be chaste, to limit his 
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| necessaries, to worship daily, and to give charity in 
| the way of knowledge, medicine, comfort, and food. 
And these virtues are summed up in one word : aJnmsd 
(not-hurting). “Hurt no one” is not a merely negative 
precept. It embraces active service also ; for, if you can 
help another and do not—your neighbour and brother 

_surely you hurt him, although on the analogy of the 

legal damnum sine injuria it may be said to be 
a non-moral omission, for which you may not be 
condemned. 

Ritual 

Jaina ritual is, like all priestly matters, very 
elaborate and complicated; But its principle is in 
conformity with the simplicity of the whole creed. 
Its practical aspects are two: the devotional and the 
ecstatic. The devotional is like the devotion of wife 
to husband, or of child to father. The devotee feels 
near to, and in the presence of, the gz-eat, rich, brilliant, 
burning ideal which has presented itself to him 
as an ever-inspiring, ever-vivifying infinity of purity 
and joy. In the ecstatic it is the husband or 
father conscious of his power, of his reception of 
the devotion of wife or child. The soul in ecstasy 
feels itself to be the light. The Jaina ritual also 
circles round the one central Jaina ideal—the perfect 
soul—which is at once the goal, glory, duty, and 
destiny of the best of humanity. 

Part II. Secular Knowledge 
Jaina literature, even in its ruins, is very rich and 
varied. Professor Dr. A.. Guerinot, of Paris, remarks 
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as follows:—“ Tous les genres y sont represents : 
d’abord la dogmatique, la morale, la polemique, et 
l’apologetique; mais aussi J’histoire et la legende, 
l’epopee et Ie roman, la grammaire, la lexicographic 
et 1’astronomie, voir le theatre” (Essai de Bibliograjihie 
Jaina, p. xxxi). 1 The Outlines only touch in the 
Appendices a few out of this vast variety of topics. 


J 1 Professor Jacobi in his article Jainism [Encyclopedia of Beligion 
and Ethics) mentions in particular the numerous tales in Prakrit 
and Sanskrit employed to illustrate works of a dogmatical or 
edifying character; further, Sanskrit poems, in plain or ornate 
style, and Sanskrit and Prakrit hymns. “Jain authors have also 
contributed many works, original treatises as well as commentaries, 
to the scientific literature of India in its various branches—grammar, 
lexicography, metrics, poetics, philosophy, etc.” 

The original language of the canon was a Prakrit, i.e. an early 
derivative of Sanskrit, spoken in Bihar : it is known as Arsha or 
Ardha-MdgadhJ. In the existing Svetambara texts, modified by 
time, two dialects are distinguished, one being confined to verse ; 
while the Digambaras employ a third. The early commentaries 
were in Prakrit. Sanskrit, first employed by the Digambaras, has 
been predominant since about 1000 A.D., although the Prakrit has 
continued in use. Of modern dialects the Miirwfirl, a special form of 
Hindi, and Gujarati are preferred.—P. W. T. 
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Jaina History and Chronology 
Time is infinite; but there are in it icons ( kalpas) or 
cycles, Each aeon has two eras: the avasarpini, or 
descending era, in which piety and truth, etc. ( dharma ) 
go on decreasing, until in the end chaos and confusion 
reign over the earth : and the utsarpinl, or ascending 
era, in which there is an ever-growing evolution of 
piety and truth, etc. Each of these two equal eras 
is subdivided into six ages ( Jcdlas ) of unequal length, 
which have their distinguishing features fixed for them 
for ever. The six ages of the avasarpini (the present 
era) are: (1) sushamd-sushama, the period of great 
happiness ; (2) snshamd, the age of happiness; 

(3) sushamd-cluhskamd, the age of happiness and 
some misery ; (4) duhshamd-sushamd, the age of 
misery and some happiness; (5) duhshamd, the age of 
misery (this is the particular period in which we are 
living; we have passed through about 2,400 years of it); 
(6) duhsluimd-duhs]Lamd, the age of great misery. 
The six ages of the utsarpinl have the same names, but 
they occur in the reverse order, duhshamd-duhshamcl 
being, the first age. Thus the first three ages of the 
avasarpini, and therefore also the last three ages of 
the utsarpinl, are of enjoyment ( ’bhoga-blmmi ). In 
these men have their birth and live and die without 
trouble or care. Everybody gets what he wants 
from the wishing-trees ( kalpa-vrikshas ). This means, 
that in the earliest periods of their existence men knew 
neither the arts and industries, nor the pastoral 
pursuits, nor agriculture, and that they kept body and 
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soul together by a diet of fruits, roots, etc., wearing 
leaves and the bark of trees. It was in this way 
that the kalpa-vrikshas yielded food and clothing 
to the people of the bhoga-bhumi. The remaining 
three ages, however, are of karma-bhmni, the age or 
land of ivorlc. In these men have to work for their 
subsistence in this life and also for their comforts and 
blessings in the life to come. It is in the first of these 
last three, or in the fourth age of the era, that twenty- 
four Tlrthankaras, or guides, arose. By pursuing the 
Jaina course of life, as laymen and ascetics, they 
obtained perfect knowledge and absolute and eternal 
freedom from the bondage of karmas, which alone 
keep a man in samsura (cycle of existences); and they 
preached and published the Jaina religion to the world. 
The last of the Tirthaiikaras in the fourth age of the 
current cycle was Vardhamana, otherwise Mahavlra. 
He was born in 599 B.c., 1 in the family of a ruling 
Kshattriya chief of the Nay a clan (hence in Buddhist 
/ books he is called Nata-putta, a son of the Natri, or 
' Naya lineage), in the republic of Vaisali (modern North 
Behar), in the town of the same name (hence he is called 
also Vaisalika), at the site of the modern village of 
Besarh, about 27 miles north of Patna. After living 
with his family during twenty-eight years as a married 
man with a daughter, 2 a wife, a brother,, and sister, 

1 Traditional date for the Svetanibaras, the Digambara tradition 

•working out at 60 years earlier. Professor Jacobi would place 
the death of Mahavlra in 477-6 b.c. and adjust the other dates 
accordingly. . 

2 According to the Digambaras Mahavlra never married and was 
a celibate throughout his life. 
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Vardhamana, who had been from the beginning of 
a reflective turn of mind, bade a final farewell to his 
home and kindred, and retired into the solitude of the 
forests, very likely the Maha-vana, which skirted the 
village of his birth on its northern side. There he 
meditated upon the misery which filled the earth, and 
sought to discover the means to a permanent release 
from the grasp of this eternal and inevitable suffering. 
After fourteen years of asceticism Mahavira felt that 
he had solved the riddle of human misery, and was 
prepared to preach it to the world as Jainism. This 
> he did during a wandering life extending over thirty 
years from 557 b.c. to the year of his nirvana , or final 
liberation, 527 B.C ., 1 at Pava-puri in modern Behar. 
■Pava-puri is a place of pilgrimage : it is reached from 
Bakhtiarpur, a station on the East Indian Railway. 
The country abounds in ©lumps of tall palm-trees, 
which stand prominent and majestic against a calm 
and mild sky. A small river, now dried up, called the 
Paimar, is in the middle of the road to Pava-puri. 
Crossing the Paimar, we come in sight of the Paficha 
Pahari, the five hills on the site of the ancient city of 
Raja-griha, which also is a resort of Jaina pilgrims 
visiting Pava-puri. About 3 miles from the Paimar 
the journey is ended, and we near the calm and 
beautiful temples which constitute Pava-puri. It is 
a small place, rendered attractive by its simple 
surroundings and its sacred traditions. There are 
several resting-houses for Jaina pilgrims, and about 
half a dozen temples erected by pious Svetambaras. 

1 Traditional dates : see preceding page, note 1. 
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and Digambaras. The pilgrims are of both sexes and 
are numerous, chiefly on the occasion of the Dewall, the 
day on which Lord Mahavlra attained nirvana. This 
is the great Indian illumination feast, which falls early 
in winter. The pilgrimage continues till the end of 
March, when the attendance begins to decrease. The 
main temple, which contains the sacred footmarks of 
Mahavlra, stands in the middle of a tank, covered with 
lotuses and other aquatic plants, and thronged with 
fishes of various kinds. The insulated temple of our 
last lord is reached by a* bridge of stone. In the temple 
itself, in a low chamber facing the east, there are three 
niches. The central one, the largest of the three, 
contains the footmarks of Lord Mahavlra; the niche 
on the right of it those of his disciple and apostle 
Gautama; and that on the left those of his other 
great ajiostle Sudharma Acharya. Both these saints 
flourished in the time of Mahavlra and attained 
nirvana within sixty-two years of his death at Pava. 

It is not long since in the west both the personality 
of Mahavlra and the originality of his doctrine were 
denied. His personality was merged in that of his 
great contemporary and rival, Gautama Buddha. His 
doctrine was stated to be an offshoot of Buddhism, 
or a rebellious variety of Brahmanism. Both these 
errors of western savants have now been abjured. As to 
the historicity of Mahavlra, Professor Guerinot, among 
others, has emphasized five great points of difference 
between Lord Mahavlra and Gautama Buddha, relating 
to their birth, the deaths of their mothers, their 
renunciation, illumination, and death. To this may 
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be added the actual testimony of the Buddhist scrip¬ 
tures, which refer to Nata-putta and the sect of 
Nim-anthas. This almost alone is enough to establish 
the individuality of Mahavira and his sect. 

As to the relative antiquity of Jainism and Buddhism, 
Jaina study is deeply indebted to Professor Jacobi. 
His introductions, in 1884 and 1894, to vols. xxii and 
xlv of the Sacred Books of the East historically proved 
that, if there was any borrowing between Jainism 
and Buddhism, it was not on the side of Jainism. 
Dr. Jacobi’s researches may be briefly summarized: 
for details reference must be. made to his learned 
discussions. He lays down four distinct lines of 
evidence to prove the antiquity of Jainism:— 

1. References in old Buddhist books to well-known, 
acknowledged doctrines of Jaina theology, metaphysics, 
and ethics : for example— 

(1) A reference to cold water possessing a sou l (i.e. to 
jlvas, or souls, of the jala-kdya) in the commentary on 
the Brahmajala Suita, of the Digha Nikdya. 

(2) A reference in the same work to the Jaina 
rejection of the Ajivaka doctrine that the soul h as 

' c olour. 

(3) A reference in the Samanna-phala Sutta of the 
same Nikdya to the four vows of Parsva-natha. This 
is of special importance, as showing that the Buddhists 
were also aware of the older tradition of the Jainas 
with regard to the time and teachings 'of Parsva- 
natha. 

(4) A reference in the Majjhima Nikdya (56) to the 
conversion of Upali, a lay disciple of Mahavira, after 
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a dispute with the Buddha as to the comparative 
iniquity of the sins of the body and the mind. 

( 5 ) A reference in the same work (56) to the three 
sorts of dandas, ‘ hurtful acts,’ namely, of body, speech, 
and mind, in which the Jaiuas believe. 

(6) In the Aiiguttara Nikaya (iii, 74) Abliaya, a 
prince of the Lichchhavis of Vaisali, refers to the Jaina 
affirmation of ability to attain full knowledge and to 
annihilate kctrmas, old and new, by means of austerity. 

(7) A reference in the same Nikaya (iii, 70. 3) to the 
Dig-virati vow and the Uposatha day. The Dig-viraii 

. vow is : “I shall go only in certain fixed directions 
to-day.” Uposatha is keeping a fast in which the 
layman is supposed to be in his thought and behaviour 
like an ascetic. 

(8) In the Maha-vagga (vi, 31) Siha, the general of 
the Lichchhavis, and a lay disciple of Mahavira, goes, 
against his master’s prohibition, to see the Buddha, 
and is converted by him on being taught the akriya- 
vada doctrine of Buddhism, which made him relinquish 
the Jaina doctrine of kriya-vada, inculcating a belief | 
in soul, in the world, and in action (believed to be our 
own, either by our performing it, by our having it 
performed, or by our allowing it to be performed). 

2. Indirectly also the Buddhist records attest the 
importance and probable high antiquity of Jainism :— 

(1) They mention the Jainas (Nirgranthas) as 
the opponents and converts of Buddha, and never 
imply, much less assert, that they are a newly 
founded sect. 

(2) Makkhali Gosala divides mankind into six 
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classes, of which the third is the Nirgranthas. A new 
sect could not have held such an important place in 
a division of mankind. 

(3) The Buddha had a dispute with Sachchaka, who 
was a non-Nirgrantha son of a Nirgrantha father. 
This also proves decisively that the Jainas were not 
an offshoot of Buddhism. 

3. The third line of evidence consists of the Jaina 
books themselves. There are no reasonable grounds 
for rejecting the recorded traditions of a numerous 
class of men, as being a tissue of meaningless fabri¬ 
cations. All the events and incidents relating to their 
antiquity are recorded so frequently and in such 
a matter-of-fact way that they cannot be properly 
l-ejected, unless under force of much stronger evidence 
than that adduced by scholars who are sceptical as to 
the antiquity of Jainism. In the Uttaradhyayana Sutra 
(xxiii) an interview between Gautama and Ke^in, the 
followers of Mahavira and Parsva-natha respectively, 
is held in a garden : after a conversation carried on in 
more or less occult terms the two leaders recognize the 
fundamental unity of the doctrines of their respective 
teachers, and leave the garden fully convinced that 
they are workers in the $ame field. This again points 
to an older Jaina faith, which prevailed before the 
advent of Mahavira and which was so vigorously 
reformed by him. 

4. The last line of evidence is the ancient character 
of Jaina philosophy, e.g.:— 

(1) The “animistic” beliefs of the Jainas. 

(2) The absence of the category of Quality in their 
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enumeration of the principal constituent elements of 
the Universe. 

(3) The inclusion of dharma and adhurma, the 
principles of motion and stationariness, in the class of 
substances. 

From the above considerations Professor Jacobi . 
c oncludes that Jainism was evolved _at . a very early 
period of In do-Aryan_ hIaklcy. It is evident that the 
Jaina creed has at least as many centuries as Buddhism 
between its present state and its origination. 

Thus we see that Mahavlra, a prince-ascetic oi’t-- 
I Yaisall, breathed his la st at Pav a- pnri in 527. B.C . after 
| having preached Jainism for thirty years in Northern 
India ; also that he was not the founder, but only 
1 a reformer of a previously existing creed, whereof 
Parsva-natha was the head. Parsva-natha died in 
776 B.c. This is in accordance with Jaina tradition. 
Epigraphical evidence—chiefly the Mathura inscrip¬ 
tions dealt with by Dr. Fulirer—shows that there are 
dedications and offerings of a very ancient date made 
to Risliabha. Now Jainism claims that it 'was founded 
by Rishabha many and many a long century ago, and 
that this first preacher was followed by twenty-three 
others; of whom Parsva-natha was the twenty-third, 
being followed by Mahavlra. the last Tfrthankar a. who 
attained nirvana 250 years after Parsva-natha. Thus 
historical research allows the beginning and confirms 
the conclusion of the sacred Jaina tradition. Its main 
tenour has yet to be verified. The next link in the 
Jaina tradition is the historicity of Nemi-natha, who 
was a prince in Kathiavadh and flourished before 
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Parsva-natha. He is said to have preceded Parsva-natha 
by 5,000 years. But Indian history before 327 B.c. 
is mostly a reconstruction by analogy; and we need 
not pause to reject or defend the exact five millenniums 
which are said to separate Nemi-natha from the 
historical Parsva-natha. But the authenticity of -his 
life need not be rejected without strong evidence. He 
was a prince born of the Yadava clan at Dwaraka, 
and he renounced the world, when about to be married 
to Princess Rajamati, daughter of the Chief Ugra-sena. 
When the marriage procession of Nemi-natha approached 
the bride’s castle, he heard the bleating and moaning 
of animals in a cattle pen. Upon inquiry he found 
that the animals were to be slaughtered for the guests, 
his own friends and party. (It must be remembered 
that he was a Kshattriya and that the Ivshattriyas 
as a rule hunt and take meat; although many of them 
renounce it altogether, and their women, even in modem 
India, do not partake of it.) Compassion surged up in 
the youthful breast of Nemi-natha, and the torture which 
his marriage would cause to so many dumb creatures 
laid bare before him the mockery of human civilization 
and its heartless selfishness. He flung away his 
princely ornaments, and repaired at once to the forest. 
The bride who had dedicated herself to him as a prince 
followed him also in his ascetic’s life and became 
a nun. He attained nirvana at Mount Girnar, in 
the small state of Junagadh in Kathiawadh; and on 
the same lovely mountain ps shown a grotto where the 
chaste Rajamati breathed her last, not far from* the 
feet of Nemi-natha. There is a romance and idealism 
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in the lives of these two wonderful souls; but the 
tradition is perfectly matter-of-fact, and there is no 
around for rejecting it. As to the question of date, 
Nemi-natha was a cousin of Krishna, the Lord of the 
Bhagavad-glta, and the great guide and friend of Arjuna. 
Krishna, and his clan the Yadavas, are known to have 
been in Dwaraka, a maritime city not far from the 
seat of Nemi-natha’s activity and nirvana. Scholars of 
Hindu literature may be able to throw light upon the 
activity of Jainas or Nirganthas (or had they still a 
third name in Kathiawadh under Nemi-natha?) of about 
the time of the Maha-bharata. A little more confirma¬ 
tion of the plausible and uncontroverted Jaina tradition 
will be a great point gained, as it will push back the 
lio-ht of knowledge of Jaina history by at least 
a thousand or more yeai-s. 

As the last Tlrthahkara, then, Mahavira is the direct v 
source of the existing Jaina sacred books. Mahavlra’s\ 
speech is stated to have been intelligible to all—event 
to the animals and birds—who were present at his l 
sermons. I t is a noticeable fact that Jainism is • 
perhaps the only religion said to have been expounded 
t o all living creatures, all understanding in their several 
ways the message of peace and freedom which it 
brought. To the absent, and to all who came after his 
nirvana, MahavJra’s chief disciples and apostles, the 
Gana-dharas, explained the truth of things in accordance 
with the Jina’s speech. Up till now the faith was 
promulgated only by word of mouth and by tradition, 
of which memory was the chief repository and means 
of' continuance. The preceding Tirthaiikaras are, it 
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may be said in passing, credited with having taught 
the same articles of faith and practice as Mahavira. 
Only a sarva-jna, one who knows all, can fully under¬ 
stand the whole truth as expounded by Mahavira; and, 
as men’s capacity of becoming omniscient goes on 
decreasing, so the real tradition of Jainism also becomes 
every day dimmer and more and more inaccurately 
represented. The whole of Mahavira’,s teachings, 
when systematized, consisted of (I) twelve Avgas, the 
last Ahgci, the Drishti-vada, being subdivided into 
(a) fourteen Pur-vas, (b) five Parikarmas, (c) Sutra , 
(d) Prathamanuyoga, and (e) the five Chulikds ; and 
(2) the Anga -bahya Sruta . A brief account of these is 
given in Appendix Y. 

After the nirvana of Mahavira in 5211 B.C. the 
knowledge of the eleven Angas and fourteen Purvas was 
to a greater or lesser degree extant during 683 years, 
i.e. down to A.D. 156. 1 The traditi-on continued to 
disappear, and its history, as recorded in the Jaina 
Pattdvalis, is as follows : During sixty-two years after 
Mahavira. i.e. until 465 B.C., three Kevalins, Gautama, 
Sudharma, and Jambu, were the propagators, and all 
these three attained nirvana, Jambu being the last in 
the present era. After these, during 100 years, 
i.e. until 365. B.c., five 6ruti-kevalins, Vishnu-nandin, 
Nandi-mitra, Aparajita, Go-vardhana, and" Bhadra-bahu, 
carried on the tradition. So far the different Pattavalu 
agree in dates and names, as well as in the number of 
Munis who flourished in the two periods. But hence¬ 
forward the different traditions divide the remaining 

1 Concerning this and the following dates see note I on p, xxvii. 
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521 years into different sub-periods and with different 
ascetics in them. But they generally agree in holding 
that the Sruti-kevalins were followed by the Dasa- 
Purvins, the Dasa-Purvins by the Ekadasa-Angins, and 
the Ekadasa-Angins by the minor or Catur-Angina and 
Eka-Aiigins. After this all the Patt avails agree that 
no one was left with the knowledge of even one Anga, 
as it was first preached by Mahavira and then explained 
to the world by his chief disciples, the Gana-dharas. 1 

In the time of Mahavira and the Kevalins writing 
was not employed to record the teachings of Jainism. 
Like the Brahmans, Buddhists, and others, the Jainas 
(they were called the Nigganthas or Nirgrantkas) also 
had recourse to a highly trained memory for the 
preservation and propagation of their faith. But, as 
we have seen above, the knowledge of the Jain a 
scriptures was decaying generation after generation ; 
and .in th e fourth century B.c. the Jainas had also 
begun to split up into the ovetam baraa and Digambaras . 
The Jaina Siddhanta was considered to be in imminent 
peril of being quite destroyed, if mattei's were left as 
they, then were. Recourse was had to the art of 
writing, which for about four centuries had been 
progressing in the land. 

According to the Svetambaras, the Canon was 
reduced to fixity by the Council of Patali-putra 
(modem Patna, in Behar) near the end of the 
fourth century B.c. But its final form was due to 
the Council at Valabhl, under the presidency of 

1 For the whole subject see Dr. Hoernle’s articles in Indian 
Antiquary, vol. xx, pp. 341 sqq. ; and vol. xxi, pp. 57 sqq. 
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Devarddhi ganin, nearly eight hundred years later, about 
454 A.D . 1 Eighty-four works were now recognized: 
forty-one Sutras, thirty Pamnas (or Prakirnakas, or 
unclassified works), twelve Niryioktis (or commentaries), 
and one Mahdbhdshya. The forty-one Sutras contain 
the eleven Aiigas (according to the Digambaras they are 
lost), twelve Upangas, five Chhedas, five Midas, and 
eight miscellaneous, of which one is the KaVpa Sutra 
of Bhadra-bahu, translated by Dr. Jacobi in the Sacred 
Books of the Past, vol. xxii. 

The Digambaras seem to hold that their sacred 
books came to be written after the Vikrama year 114 , 
or A.D. 57, when the almost total extinction of men 
learned in the Angas made it necessary to have the 
sacred lore reduced to writing. And then they took 
down, according to the remembered words spoken by 
Mahavira and the Kevalins who followed him, the 
scriptures relating to the seven tattvas, the nine 
padarthas, the six dravyas, the five astikayas, the 
hells, the heavens, the siddha-kshetras, the madhya-loka 
with its many seas and continents, the j%vas with their 
.classes, and the eighty-four lakhs ( = 8,400,000) of 
I conditions in the cycle of existences. 

As to the later history of these scriptures, the Jaina 
tradition proceeds to relate that they were sunk in 
boatfuls by Sankara Acharva (a.d. 788-820) about 
the Vikrama year 846 (a.d. 789). Some of the books, 
however, were saved in Nepal in the North, in Sravana 
Belgola (Mysore), and in the Mewar country by pious 
Rajas and Maha-rajas. After Sankara Acharya’s death 
1 Professor Jacobi would correct this date to 514 a.d. 
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. and under more tolerant kings the followers of Jainism 
| sought out these books and published them all over 
the country. These, then, are the direct originals of 
the many translations and commentaries which con¬ 
stitute the largest proportion of the books in the 
Jaina libraries attached to the temples or established 
apart. 1 

Thus it would seem that the Jaina Sastras are very 
far from being the direct representatives of the 
teachings of the last Tirthahkara, whose word alone, 
according to them, is infallible and deserving of 
unquestioned faith. The above sketch of the vicissi¬ 
tudes of Jaina sacred literature is sufficient to make us 
think twice before accepting the trite saying of Jaina 
pandits and others that the word of Iievalins must be 
taken as truth itself. Jainism claims to be eternal. 
But Jainism, or the spirit of Jainism, is not identical 
with the body of written Jainism, as it exists to-day. 
Twenty-four centuries have passed since Mahavij-a 

1 The division of the Jain community into the two sects of 
Svetambaras, ‘'White-robed,” and Digambaras, “Sky-robed,” i.e. 
naked, took place, according to their concurrent testimony, 609 years 
after Mahavlra, i.e. about 80 a.d. But in germ it existed as early 
as the time of the First Council. The points of difference are minor 
ones, tlie Digambaras holding that the Perfect Saint lives without \ 
food, that a monk should not own anything, even clothes, and that I 
salvation is not possible for a woman, for which last reason they do. 
not admit of. nuns. They also disown the canonical books of the 
livetambaras. 

Later divisions gave rise to various other sects, such as that of the 
Lunkas (1452 a.d.), which denounces idols, and that of the still 
somewhat numerous Sthanaka-vcisis, or Dhundhias (1653 a.d.), holding 
the same view. Other sects, ancient and mediaeval, are mentioned 
in literary and epigraphical documents. 
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taught his simple creed. And many minor points in 
Jainism will he found to he additions and excrescences 
upon the parent stock which was planted in the 
sixth century b.c. To my mind three doctrines of 
Jainism must be specially noted as being the basic 
principles of the faith. 

In theology, in addition to the b elief s in karm a, 
reincarnation, etc., which Jainism held in common with 
other^Indiaii religious and metaphysical systems, it 
boldly laid down the principle that man, by following 
‘the requisites of faith, knowledge, and conduct, can 
attain divinity; that God is only the highest, the 
noblest, and the fullest manifestation of all the powers 
which lie latent in the soul of man. ■ 

In philosophy Jainism holds the doctrine of many 
points of view. The universe may be studied in many 
aspects, and different view-points give rise to different 
statements and conclusions. ^s to details, the most 
important sections of Jaina philosophy deal with the 
three jewels, the seven tattvas, the nine padarthas, 
the six dravyas, and furnish a detailed description of 
the first tattva, 'soul, and of the last, nirvana, the soul’s 
final liberation. 

In ethics the f irst pri nciple is ahivisd, n on-hurting of 
any kind of life, howsoever low may be the stage of its 
evolution. 

It is upon these three doctrines that the whole of 
Jainism is found mainly to rest. 
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The fundamental principles of Jainism are these :— 

I. Man’s 'personality is dual , material and spiritual 
(1, 2 l ). The duality of the dead matter and the living 
principle which animates the human body is evident. 
There may be diflereh'des as to the nature of it; but as 
to the fact of the duality there cannot be any question. 
This is in striking contrast with the Hindu doctrine of 
Brahman, or one soul which is all and in all. 

II. Man is not 'perfect. He can improve, i.e. he can 
advance in the direction of perfection. The human soul 
can attain perfection. In its perfect condition the soul 
enjoys its true and eternal character, whereof the 
characteristic is the four infinities :• infinite perception 
or faith; infinite knowledge; infinite power; and infinite 
bliss (3). 

The four infinities are respectively named: ananta- 
darsana, ananta-jnana, ananta-vlrya, and ananta- 
sulclia. 

, III. By his spiritual nature man can and must 
control his material nature. It is only after the entire 
subjugation of matter that the soul attains perfection, 
freedom, and happiness (4, 5). 

It is such a free and happy soul that is called Jina 
(Conqueror) or Tirtliahkara (Guide) (6). 

1 The thick numerals in brackets correspond to the order in -which 
the original texts are numbered below. The texts are the authority 
for the statements in the Outlines. 
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These free souls are of two kinds—• 

1 . Disembodied and in nirvana at the summit of the 
Universe, steady and in bliss unending. These’are called 
Siddhas (9). They are also distinguished into two 
kinds according as in their embodied condition they did 
or did not preach and propound the Truth. If they did, 
then in nirvana they are Urthaiikara-siddha ( 8 ). There 
have been twenty-four such in the current cyclic period, 
avasarpim (10). (See below, p. 15.) . If they did 
not preach and propound the. truth, they are samanya- 
siclclha. 

2. Embodied souls which have attained omniscience, 
butThave not yet discarded the last vestments of human 
body. These are the Arhats (7). 

Both these classes have innumerable qualities, 
but eight of the first and forty-six of the second 
class are specially mentioned. (These are named in 
Appendix IV.) 

Besides the omniscient Arhats, there are sages, or 
human souls in a higher spiritual condition than other 
men: these are saints, sadhus or munis. They are 
distinguished into three classes— 

1. Aeharya—the head of the saints. He has among 
others thirty-six qualities (11). Appendix IV. 

2. Upadhyaya. This is a teaching saint; he has 
twenty-five qualities (12). Appendix IV. 

.3. Sadhu. This is the saint or ascetic simply; he 
has twenty-eight qualities (13). Appendix IV v 

The above five classes— siddha, arhat, aeharya „ 
upadhyaya, and sadhu —are called the paneha-para- 
meshthin, or the five supreme ones, of Jainism. To these 
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the most popular Jaina invocation is addressed millions 
of times every day in India. It runs— 

Namo arahantdnam, namo siddhanarri, 
namo dyariydnam, namo nvajjhaydnam, 
namo loye sabba-sahunam. 

“ I bow to the arhats, I bow to the siddhas, I bow to 
the dcharyas, I bow to the upctdhyayas, I bow to 
all the sadhus in the world.” 

The repetition of these words is accompanied by 
bowing with folded hands in all four directions: east, 
north, west, and south. 

Four points must be noticed': (1) The catholicity of 
the Jaina attitude. The worship and reverence are 
given to all human souls worthy of it, in whatever 
country or clime they may be. (2) The worship is 
impersonal. It is the aggregate of the qualities that 
is worshipped rather than any particular individual. 

(3) The arhat, the living embodiment of the highest 
goal of Jainism, is named before the free soul who has 
left the world and cannot be approached by humanity, 
which requires to see truth before it can seek it. 

(4) The Jaina incantation Aum or Ora is composed of 
five sounds : a, a, d, u, and m, which stand respectively 
for arhat ; asarlra — “ disembodied ”, i.e. the siddhas: 
acharya; npadhyaya-, and muni — the silent, or the 
sadhu. 

IV. The last basic principle of Jainism is this : Man i 
himself, and he alone, is responsible for all that is goodJ 
or bad in his life (14, 15). 

Jainism, more than any other creed, gives absolute ■ 
religious independence and freedom to man. Nothing 
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-can intervene between the actions which we do and 
the fruits thereof. Once done, they become our 
masters and must fructify. As my independence 
is great, so my responsibility is coextensive with it. 
I can live as I like; but my choice is irrevocable, and 
I cannot escape the consequences of it. This principle 
distinguishes Jainism from other religions, e.g. Christi¬ 
anity, Muhammadanism, Hinduism. No God, nor His 
prophet or deputy, or beloved, can interfere with 
human life. The soul, and it alone, is directly and 
necessarily responsible for all that it does. 

A tabular account of classes of souls in Jainism may 
now be given:— 


liberated and in nir 
Siddhas 


J_ 

mundane, or entangled with matter 


Ascetics Non-ascetics 


Tirthankara- S&manya- 
siddhas, siddhas, 

those who all other 
preached liberated 
Jainism souls. 

embodied 

condition. 


Akhats, Others 

perfect | 

souls, . j j 

■which . Achabyas, Upadhyayas, 
await their heads of teaching 

going to groups of saints or 

nirvana after ascetics. ascetics, 

shedding the „v, 

harmana body. 


As compared with most other religions, it is ijnpsortant 
to notice that Jainism has a -very definite and uncom¬ 
promising attitude towards the conception of God. It* 
is accused of being atheistic. This is not so, because 
j Jainism believes in Godhood and in innumerable gods! 
'but certainly Jainism is atheistic in not believing its 
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cods to have created the Universe. Creation implies 
volition, a desire to create. A desire can only relate to 
some thing or fact which is not,but ought to be: therefore 
it implies imperfection. And God cannot be imperfect. 
This is the most common-sense argument against the 
theory of God as the creator of the universe. In 
a word, believers in the creation theory make God 
a man, bring him down to the level of need and imper¬ 
fection; whereas Jainism raises man to Godhood and 
inspires him to reach as near Godhood as possible by 
steady faith, right perception, perfect knowledge, and, 
above all, a spotless life. 

In Jaina hagiology sixty-three persons are pre¬ 
eminently spiritual. They are— 

24 Tirthahkaras. 

12 Chakravartins. 

. , 1 9 Narayanas or Vasudevas. 

I 9 Prati-narayanas or Prati-vasudevas. 

' ■ 9 Balabhadras. 

63 

These are not all " saints ”, i.e. sadhus, but spiritually 
great souls. Besides these a few other important classes 
are recognized, e.g.— 

/ 9 Naradas. 

11 Rudras. 

£ jc- 24 Kamadevas. 

24 Fathers of the Tirthahkaras. 

24 Mothers of the Tirthahkaras. 

14 Kulakaras. 

106 
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It is impossible to deal with all the details of the 
lives of Jaina Tirthankaras. A friend in India showed 
me a mammoth map, recording in tabular form sixty-four 
points concerning each of the twenty-four Tirthankara s. 
I wonder if the map will ever be complete and 
published! I content myself with giving (in the 
folding Table annexed) after the name of each Tirthan- 
kara nine points concerning his life in the following 
order: his father’s name; his mother’s name; birth¬ 
place; nalcshatra, or the zodiacal sign of his .birth; 
his height; his colour; his age; the number of his 
ganaclharas, or apostles; his place of nirvana ; the 
sign or emblem on his statues or images; and the 
interval between him and the next Tirthahkara. 
















Chatter II.—METAPHYSICS 
Jairia philosophy is characterized as much by logic, 
comprehensiveness, and cogency as Jaina theology is by 
its simplicity, common-sense, and straightforwardness. 
The topics o-f Jaina Metaphysics may be arranged as 
follows:— 

i. The soul and the non-soul; ii. the kinds and qualities 
of soul; iii. substance and attributes; iv. the six 
substances ; v. the five magnitudes ; vi. the karvicis, ox- 
actions; vii. their kinds; viii. the seven principles ; ix. the 
nine pada/rthas (categories); x. the effect of harmas on 
the body and soul; xi. the five kinds of bodies; xii. the 
four forms of existence; xiii. the six tints of the soul; 
xiv. the stages in the evolution of the soul. 

In conclusion we give, xv, the Three Jewels of Jainism; 

I. JIVAJlVA : THE SOUL AND THE NON-SOUL 

There are two great categories: soul, jiva, ; and non- 
soul, ajiva. The whole universe falls under.this division, 
which is logically perfect; it is division by dichotomy. 
The division is not the same as that into “ the I and 
non-I ” : th ejiva class includes much of the non-I^class. 
It is when we look upon the universe from the point of 
view of life or consciousness that we divide all things 
which it contains into' living beings (jiva) and non¬ 
living beings (ajiva). The division into the I and. 
non-I, or into self and non-self, helps us, however, to 
understand the division into jiva and ajiva, since 
“ self” or “ I ” is the most immediate and ever-available 
kind of jiva that we can study, and one which from, 
the earliest times we have been advised to study (1). 
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II. Kinds and Qualities of Soul 

Souls are of two kinds according to the bodies which 
they inhabit. 

A. SUM,vara souls , literally “immobile” souls, but 
probably rather souls with hardly more than a kind 
of tactile perception. These are of five kinds— 

(1) Souls of mineral bodies, e.g. stones in a quarry, 
diamond or coal in a mine, etc. It includes only what 
has the capacity of growing. 

(2) Souls of water. -Modern science has demonstrated 
the wonderful living organisms in a drop of water. 
It is interesting to remark how Jaina philosophy— 
in its way—divined this marvel of nature, and how 
more than two thousand years ago the Jainas preached 
and practised compassion ■ towards these tiny and 
invisible fellow-beings of man by prohibiting an 
extravagant or careless use of water. 

(3) Souls of living beings in fire : the salamander of 
olden days is an illustration. 

(4) Souls of air: the air that we breathe is held to 
be full of little living creatures. 

(5) Souls in the vegetable • kingdom : the recent 
researches of science, and, curiously enough, very much 
indebted to the exertions of an Indian scientist 
(Professor J. C. Bose, of Calcutta University), have 
demolished the hard and fast distinction between 
organic and inorganic biology. This is the result of 
experiments showing that plants live and grow and 
respond to human and other forces applied to them. 
Jainism has long credited plants, and, indeed, even 
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minerals (as above), with the possession of a soul having 
consciousness of a very low order. 

B. The other class of souls is trasa , or mobile. The 
t distinction is that the sthavara soul cannot move at its 
\own will, while the trasa to a greater or lesser extent 
can. The trasa souls have sense-organs, and are 
classified accordingly into four classes: namely, into 

(1) those which have two senses, of touch and taste: 

(2) those which have three senses, i.e. of smell also : 

(3) those which have four senses, i.e. of sight also ; 

(4) those which have five senses, i.e. hearing also (2). 
Nine qualities of the soul are given (5),; but the chief 

of them is consciousness (or chetana). Jiva is that 
which lives, whether a worm, an ant, a rose, a nightin¬ 
gale, a horse, or a man. It is capable of seeing and 
knowing all, and it desires happiness and avoids pain. 
Of the mundane form of body and soul the soul is the 
higher, and the only responsible, partner. Or rather the 
body, except in the drag of its dead inertia, is merely 
the sleeping partner (3). The powers of the soul are 
limitless, as we have seen in theology. The whole 
universe is-its scope. Its knowledge and perception 
cover all; its happiness, is not measured by time, 
because time cannot run beyond it; and its power is 
divine, because it is joined to omniscience. This great 
principle of Jainism, this little “I”, which is the ever- 
agitated centre df our brief lives, is eternal. Matter- 
may capture it, keep it back from its light and 
freedom and bliss; but matter cannot kill it. Jainism 
exposes the hollowness of death. The string of life is 
continuous; the migrations are only knots in it. Or 
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life is a journey on a long line of railway; we stop at 
different stations, the soul looks out of the carriage 
window, long at one station, a mere glance at another, 
attentively and interestedly at one group of men aa#d 
things, carelessly and casually at another. The six to 
ten decades of time are not the span of all our lives. 
An unremembered aeon preceded the moment when the 
mother brought us into the world; and an endless, 
unknown road lies before the soul when the janitor of 
death turns the key and we enter, not the limited hall 
of Yama or Mors, but those free fields, for the journey 
across which these six to ten decades are our time of 
preparation ! The soul is immaterial, of course; it has 
neither touch, nor taste, nor smell, nor colour. It is 
the essence of wisdom and power, and eternally happy. 
Who will gauge its possibilities ? It is a king in rags. 
It has faint memories of the richness and glory and 
power that were its own. But the rags are tangible, 
and make it feel incredulous of ever having been 
a king. “How can I be a king and in rags? No 
one would allow that.” Long accustomed to nothing 
but pain and limitations, the human soul is sceptical 
about its power and bliss. The hurry of modern 
civilization, the proud materialism of science, and the 
brilliant applications of inventions and discoveries 
to the creature comforts of man are feeding this 
scepticism. - These things are not against religion: 
they make material life easier, brighter. But they go 
beyond their province in trying to scoff or laugh out of 
existence the non-material aspect of human life. It 
is the beautiful and well-dressed maid becoming 
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impertinent to the good mistress who brought- her up 
and allowed her to dress well and develop her charms. 

» III. Substance and Attributes 

Let us see what .we mean by clrcmya, which is the 
generic name for soul, matter, time, and space, and the 
principles of motion and stationariness. A dravya 
exists in its own nature, and has its own attributes and 
modifications (7). It has what is technically called 
satta,. This satta connotes three accidents: utpada, 
coming into existence, or origination ; vyaya , going out 
of existence, or perishing; and dhrauvya, continuous 
sameness of existence, or continuance. The utpada and 
vyaya relate to modifications {parydya) of substances ; 
dhrauvya relates to its inner nature, to its essential 
attributes. Soul-dravj/a exists, or lias satta , which 
means that the soul exists with its soul-ness, and with 
its qualities and modifications. These qualities may 
refer to its essential nature, e.g. that the soul has con¬ 
sciousness ; or to its transitory condition, to its parydya, 
e.g. that the soul of Mahavira is the most white of all 
(see lesyas below, pp. 45-7). The soul’s satta, in the 
utpada and vyaya aspects, relates to its embodied con¬ 
dition in samsdra. It comes into existence and goes out ■ 
of it, as A or B. But as soul itself, it has continuous 
existence throughout time : it is the same soul now as 
when it'animated the body called A or B. Before our 
birth; in our life and after death, until our highest 
evolution, the soul remains the same individual. This 
is the dhrauvya aspect of the soul’s satta. 

The important matter is this : birth or death (utpada 
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and vyaya) are of a condition of a clravya. The 
dravya is uncreated and indestructible ; its essential 
qualities remain the same {dhrauvya) ; it is only its 
parydya, or condition, that can, and does, change. And 
it is logically necessary from the first position taken 
up by Jainism: namely, that substances and attributes 
are distinguishable, but not distinct. The attributes ; 
are not all fixed; they come and go {utpada, vyaya ); 
but the substance remains ( dhrauvya ). 

As to the threefold consideration under substance, 
attribute, and condition or modification, in the light of 
sattd substance is dhrauvya, the modification or con¬ 
dition is utpada and vyaya, and the attributes are 
partly one and partly the other. Substance, even in 
its dhrauvya aspect, is only a sum-total of eternally 
existing attributes, e.g., the soul is consciousness, matter 
is non-consciousness, and space is the capacity of giving 
place to substances. Thus the attributes of conscious¬ 
ness, etc., are dhrauvya. But the conditions of sub¬ 
stances are also the sum-total of attributes which attach 
to the substances and then leave them. The soul in the 
condition called A had certain attributes as A, e.g., name, 
size, colour, nationality, character, religious tendency, 
scholarship, etc.; all these attributes attached to it at 
some time, at its birth or after, and then ceased at 
its death. These attributes come under the utpada 
and vyaya of the condition or modification of the soul 
called A. The other dravyas, besides soul, may in the 
same way be considered with reference to sattd and with 
reference to substance, modification, and attributes (8-9). 
Let us deal With the six separately. 
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IV. The Six Substances 
The Soul 

This is the only knowing substance; its essential 
characteristic is consciousness . The other substances, 
. matter, time, space, and principles of motion and 
: stationariness, are devoid of consciousness (10). I know, 
the table does not know; the pen with which I am 
writing is not conscious of my using it or of its 
existence. The month and date of my writing are not 
conscious, nor are the principles or forces which make 
it possible for me to stand up or sit down. Matter, 
time, dhcirma and adharma, and space are devoid of 
consciousness. But of these, matter, soul, and time are 
innumerable; whereas dhcmna and adharma and 
space are only one each. 

Matter (11) 

That which has not consciousness, but can be touched, 
tasted, seen, and smelled is matter. Things enjoyable 
by the senses, the five senses themselves, the body, the 
mind, the karmas, and all other material objects are 
called pudgala, or matter. This will be dealt with 
more fully under astilcayas, or magnitudes. 

Of course material objects are innumerable. 

Dharma (12) 

This is devoid of taste, touch, smell, sound, and colour, 
and is conterminous with the universe ( loka ). It is the 
principle of motion; the accompanying circumstance 
or cause which makes motion possible, like water to 
moving fish. The water is a passive condition or 
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circumstance of the movement of a fish, i.e. it is 
indifferent or passive (udasina) and not active or 
solicitous (preralca) cause. The water cannot compel 
a fish at rest to move; but, if the fish wants to move, 
water is then the necessary help to its motion. 
Dharma cannot make soul or matter move ; but, if they 
are to move, they cannot do so without the presence of 
dharma. Hence it is that at the end of the loka or 
universe, there being no dharma , the soul which, urged 
by its natural tendency to move upward, has risen 
to the siddha-sila, or the place of liberated souls, attains 
perfect rest. It cannot move, because there is not the 
necessary motion-element, dharma. 

Dharma is one only, like adharma and space, and 
unlike soul, matter, and time, which are innumerable. 

■Adharma (13) 

This is the opposite of dharma, equally coeval and 
conterminous with the universe. It is also an indifferent 
or passive cause of stationariness; like the earth to 
falling bodies. Its nature and substance are the same 
as those of dharma. It is immaterial, and one. 

Space (14) 

This is what gives to all souls and to all other 
substances their places in the universe. ‘ 

Like dharma and adharma, space is one only. 

Space includes our universe and beyond. The 
universe is loka, and the beyond is alolca. The five 
substances, dharma, adharma, soul, matter, and time, 
are found in the universe only. 
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Time (15-18) 

That winch is the cause or circumstance of the 
modification of soul and other dravyas is time: it 
is immaterial, and is the necessary element in our 
dealings with other dravyas. It is without taste, 
colour, smell, or touch. It has only its own attributes, 
and the peculiar attribute of helping the modification 
of the other substances. Like the souls and matter, 
it is innumerable. 

The two divisions of time into avasarpinl and 
utsarphn eras, and the six ages of each, have been 
noticed above in the Introduction. In practice time is. 
divided as follows :— 

samaya is the unit of time ; its measure is the time 
taken by a unit of matter in going from one unit of 
space to the next unit of space with slow motion. 

nimisha, time taken in raising the eyelid. It 
consists of innumerable samayas. 
kashtha = 15 nimishas, 
lcald = 20 Icashthas. 

nail or ghati = 20 kalds and a little over. 
muhurta = 2 ghatis. 

ahoratra (day and night) = 30 muhurtas. 

masa (month) = 30 days. 

ritu— 2 months. 

ayana = 6 months or 3 ritus. 

samvatsara (year) = 2 ayanas (16). 

V. The Five Astikayas (Magnitudes) (19-32) 
Jaina philosophy really starts with a perfect division 
of. the universe into living and non-living existences. 
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jiva and ajlva. But the contents of this division are 
arranged and considered in two more ways. Aft m 
beino- sub-classified into matter, space, time, clharma, 
and adharma, we get the six dravyas, substances, of 
Jainism. These six are then considered as having or 
not having constituent parts (j oradesas). From this 
point of view, time is the only continuous substance 
which does not consist of many p>radesas, like our 
bodies. A pradesa is an infinitesimal unit of space; 
kaya (or body) is the technical name given to a thing 
which has pradesas. Time has only one prcidekt ; 
therefore time has not kaya, is not an astikdya, or 
a magnitude. The other five are astikdyas (19-21). 
These astikdyas are uncreated; they have the quality 
of sattd or the characteristic of modifying their con¬ 
dition and continuing their substratum (utpada, vyaya, 
and dhrauvya) (22). They are also the constituent 
elements of the Universe(24). They are called astikdyas, 
because they have sattd and are therefore asti ; and 
because they have many pradesas and are therefore 
kaya (20). Dharma and adharma have innumerable 
pradesas (units of space). Matter has prade&as which 
may be numerable, innumerable, or infinite. Thus, a mole¬ 
cule (or skandha) may be numbered as to its atoms. 
But some masses cannot be numbered as to their 
atoms, e.g. a mountain. Some other skandhas may 
contain an infinite number of atoms, as an ocean, the 
world. Space has infinite pradesas. But the soul has 
innumerable pradesas (22-3). 

The soul, space, dharma, and adharma are immaterial 
(i %murtika'), unbreakable, and cannot be said to have 
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parts. The soul has great elasticity : it can expand, 
if need be, and fill the whole universe. But its pradesas 
cannot be divided. 


The Soul (5, 30-1) 

The soul, we remember, is either liberated ( siddha ) 
or mundane. The mundane soul is in combination with 
karmic matter. We are not perfect: we can improve. 
These two facts are the cogent indications of the 
capacity of the human soul to evolve. Evidently it is 
in an impure state, and the cause of impurity is not 
far to seek : the gross body speaks for the demand of 
dead matter on the living man. What, then, is the 
pure soul ? Every soul is potentially pure. Matter is 
only a cruel parasite, an unclean veil. The soul is 
ever all-perfect, all-powerful. By ignorance it identifies 
itself with matter, and hence all its troubles and 
degradation. In its pure condition it has four enjoy¬ 
ments : those of perfect perception, perfect knowledge, 
infinite power, and infinite bliss. 

In the impure state nine properties of the soul may 
be mentioned— 

1. It lived in the past, is living now, and shall live 
for ever. 

2. It has perception and knowledge. 

3. It is immaterial, i.e. has no touch, taste, smell, 
or colour. 

4. It is the only responsible agent of all its actions. 

5. It completely fills the body which it occupies, 
e.g. that of an ant or an elephant (30-1). 

6. It enjoys the fruits of all its Jcarmas. 
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7. It wanders in samsdra. 

8. It can become in its perfect condition siddha. 

9. It goes upward. 

The cause of its impurity being karmic matter, the 
nine qualities may, more or less, be derived as con¬ 
sequences of this eternal combination of life and 
lifelessness. The soul is a dravya ; therefore, like every 
other dravya , it is eternal. Its peculiar attributes are 
perception and knowledge. It is, of course, different 
from karma, or matter; therefore it must be immaterial. 
It has identified itself with matter; therefore it 
assumes a body, which it must fit. It is responsible 
for its karmas, because it has the power to get rid of 
them all. It must reap the harvest of all seeds that it 
has sown; and therefore must remain in the field of 
sainsara, or cycle of existences. And still all these 
evils are self-assumed; and in its pure condition the 
soul is siddha (5). 

To get at even a working conception of our innermost 
nature is as difficult to-day as when the philosopher 
taught his pupils, “Know thyself.” After all, there 
is a good deal of truth in the saying “ After me the 
deluge”. Nothing can interest me, unless it directly 
or indirectly relates to me, to the “ I ”. This “ I ” is for 
me the centre of all life and of all theories and ideals 
of life. 

In the Introduction (p. xvii) we have seen the first 
great question of philosophy and theology to be : 
“ What am I ? What is this soul ? ” The duality of 
matter and life is evident, except perhaps to the 
extreme monism of materialism or idealism, which. 
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in Hume’s phrase, may be said to be “ subversive of 
all speculation Thus the soul is this life only when 
identified with a particular individuality. Jainism 
here steps in to elaborate the characteristics of this 
spiritual- man within the man of flesh. 

In every man, every living being, a demand for 
happiness and aversion to pain or trouble is the first 
universal feature oE life. Jainism seizes this as the 
most important characteristicof soul. It seeks happiness. 
It seeks this, because it has it not. To science soul or 
life is only a mysterious something that lurks behind 
the marvel of matter. To Jainism and to all religions 
this is an incomplete account of reality: the soul is as 
real as matter itself. The body is rough and gross : 
it is fit only for the struggle with its own kin—matter. 
The soul is subtle and refined, not meant for struggle 
with matter: it is what feels pain and pleasure. The 
senses and the >mind bear messages to it. It is the 
entity between which and the phenomena of life the 
body is the visible link. It is the something which 
still feels discontented when the body and even the 
mind have found all that they want. It is a more 
inner principle of life than even mind. It is that 
which has the instinct of peace and bliss. Despite all 
our pangs and sorrows we stilt hope for the best. This 
unkillable hope is the faintest index to the eternal bliss 
which is an ever-present characteristic of.soul. The 
hurry and competition of life soon tire us. This is due 
•neither to laziness nor to love of weakness. It is only 
the germ of compassion which is the soul of man. It 
is the pursuit of peace, of undisturbable tranquillity, 
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that is a great feature of the soul in its pure condition. 
The peace and bliss are the twin goals aimed at by the 
soul. They cannot be everlasting, unless based on 
deep, detailed, and well-digested knowledge. Perception 
and conviction are conditions of perfect knowledge. 
Thus perception, knowledge, peace,and bliss are the great 
characteristics of soul. In combination they imply an 
enormous power in the fully evolved soul. Thus we 
come once more to the Infinite Quaternary ( (manta- 
ehatushtaya) of Jainism. (Theology, p. 1 supra.) 

The doctrine of soul is not in the Jaina view a mere 
matter of faith, it is a matter of observation and 
common-sense. If people shut their eyes to the noon¬ 
day sun and go on asking: “ Where is the sun, we can’t 
see it. There is no sun,” there is no remedy; they 
cannot see the light. By shutting one’s eyes to facts, 
or explaining them away, if they oppose our pet 
theory or scepticism, we cannot kill “facts, although 
truth is shut out, in part or wholly. I try to make this 
clear, as Jainism cannot be properly understood and 
followed, unless we believe in a soul and clearly realize 
our belief and analyse in details the meaning thereof. 

Matter ( Pudgala ) (11, 25-9) 

W 7 edded to the soul is the great lifeless substance 
of matter. Whereas the soul’s qualities are life, 
consciousness, knowledge, perception, peace, bliss, and 
power, matter has for its characteristics lifelessness (6), 
touch, taste, smell, and colour (25). 

The distinction of matter into atoms ( aim ) and mole¬ 
cules (sJcandha) has been known to Jainism for centuries. 
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“ Jn an atom there is only one pradesa (or unit of space)”: 
so says the Dravyasartigraha-gatha 26 (27). But, as. 
atoms unite, they become a molecule. 'The finest kind 
of matter is that of the Icarmas, forming the karmic 
body, which always attends the soul and is the last 
to be discarded before the entry into the region of 
liberated souls. A group of karmic atoms is technically, 
called a karma-vargana (28). 

Science recognizes three conditions of matter : solid, 
liquid, and gaseous. Jainism recognizes six con¬ 
ditions— 

1. Gross-gross, or very gross matter ( = solid), e.g. a 
mountain, a pillar of iron, etc. This class of matter, 
when divided, cannot be united without the use of 
a third something; 

2. Gross (= liquid), e.g. water, oil, etc. On division 
this can be united without the intervention of a third 
thing; 

3. Gross-fine, e.g. shade, sunshine. It is interesting 
to compare this with the corpuscular theory of light in 
Western physics, before it was replaced by the modern 
wave-theory of Huygens. It is matter which looks 
gross or tangible, but cannot be grasped ; 

4. Fine-gross, e.g. fragrance, sound, sweetness, etc.; 
the distinction between this and gross-fine being that 
gross-fine is more gross than fine, because it can be seen 
as light, shade, etc.; whereas fine-gross cannot be seen, 
although its origin may be gross. The gases of science 
would be fine-gross. Fine-gross includes all things that 
may be perceived by the senses of touch, taste, smell, 
or sound; 
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5. Fine: matter capable of becoming karmic matter. 
It cannot be perceived by the senses (28); 

6. Fine-fine: still finer molecules, in the karmic 
body, which is the finest. Fine-fine matter has for its 
atoms 'the combination of two or more ultimate atoms 
(paramanu). (According to some it is the ultimate 
atom itself.) 


Space ( Akasa ) (14) 

Things in the universe occupy each some place. That 
which gives things their places is space. 

Space has two divisions : (1) the universe ( loka ), (2) the 
non-universe or the beyond ( aloha ). 

In the universe all the six dravyas (magnitudes and 
substances), soul, matter, space, time, principles of 
motion and stationariness, find their places. In the 
aloka there is only endless space. 

In the universe also, which is in the form of a human 
body standing akimbo, there is only a small portion of 
space occupied by living beings. Of these, again, only 
a small part form the miserable and active mankind, 
which inhabits the madhya-loka. (See under Cosmology, 
Appendix II.) 

Principles of Motion {Pharma) and Stationariness 
( Adharma ) (12-13, 32) 

This and the next substance are the greatest 
peculiarity of Jainism. There is no other system, 
religious or speculative, which has anything corre¬ 
sponding to the Jaina dharma and adharma. These 
must be considered in some little detail. 
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The term dharma is used in many senses. In Indian 
philosophy it meant “property”, “quality”, “character¬ 
istic ”, and in theology “ duty ”, specially religious duty, 
and thus religion itself. In modern times it popularly 
means “religion”, and sometimes the “highest duty” 
.of a man ora community. Originally it meant “ rule ”, 
“ law ” also,as in dharma-sastras, “law-books” ; but now 
this use is obsolete, except in that phrase. Dharma is 
also used as equivalent to piety; a dharmatman is a man 
who is pious, good, benevolent. Further, dharma means 
meritorious deeds; as so-and-so has done a work of 
dharma , e.g. by feeding or clothing the poor, by building 
a temple, etc., etc. 

This variety of uses has had a confusing effect upon 
all. Jaina philosophy has suffered especially. The 
technical and peculiar sense in which dharma and 
adharmd are employed in Jaina metaphysics is some¬ 
times entirely missed, even by leading Orientalists: 
e.g., in Dr. Guerinot’s excellent Essai de Bibliographic 
jaina, at pp. xvii and xviii, we read: “ D’autre part 
I’ajlva, cqui se subdivise en cinq especes : 

1° Le dharma , la loi religieuse, le rnerite, la droite 
conduite. 

2° h'adharma, ou principe contrai re au precedent, 
soit le demerite, le peche.” 

The universe is divided into jiva and ajiva. “ Ajiva 
is subdivided into five species: (1) dharma, religious 
law, merit, right conduct; (2) adharma, or the principle 
contrary to the preceding, say, demerit, sin.” 
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Here the meaning of the terms dharma and adharma 
in Jaina philosophy is quite misconceived. The popular 
and modern connotation of the terms is certainly most 
misleading. These facts are significant. Why should 
the Jainas ■ adopt such misleading terms for their 
peculiar doctrines ? If the term dharma had been' 
fixed as signifying even law or merit when the 
Jaina doctrine arose, it is impossible to see why 
Jainism should adopt it as meaning the principle of 
motion. A better suggestion is that dharma, in its 
technical Jaina sense, must have been used before the 
meaning of it as law and merit was fixed. This is 
another indication of both the great antiquity and 
genuineness of the Jaina system, and must be added to 
Professor Jacobi’s classical lines of evidence set forth 
in the Introduction. 

To come to the usage of the two terms, an ancient 
text says: “ dharma is devoid of taste, colour, smell, 
sound, and touch, is conterminous with lolca (the 
universe), is unbreakable or indivisible, is all-pervading 
by its nature, and has innumerable pradesas (or units 
of space) ” (12). 

It is well to remember that astikdya, — magnitude, 
does not mean material something. There are five 
astikayas —matter, time, space, dharma, and adharma. 
And of these only one, pudgala, is matter, i.e. capable 
of touch, taste, smell, and colour (25). All the other 
astikayas are devoid of these four distinguishing 
attributes of matter. The five astikayas, or along with 
jiva (soul) the six dravyas, all exist eternally. They 
cannot be destroyed ; they were never created. They arc 
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independent of one another, except of course that in 
a sort of neighbourly contact or conflict they keep the 
universe going. They are not ignorant of the principle 
of division of labour. Matter goes to struggle with the 
unwary or infatuated soul; time times the conflict; 
space makes possible the arena; dharma helps the 
combatants to struggle on ; and adharma assists them 
when they are inclined to rest. This is the whole 
struggle for existence. This is the genesis, the evolution, 
and the destiny pf the universe. It cannot be changed, 
it cannot be stopped. The soul seeks to act, to move 
itself or matter, and dharma, which is omnipresent in 
the universe, is ever-ready to assist it to move itself or 
its adversary matter’. If the soul seeks to cease moving, 
or matter loses its grip and drops down inactive in the 
form of a matured and fallen-off karma , there is 
adharma to help the soul and matter to cease work and 
to be in a condition of stationariness. Accordingly 
dharma-dravya is eternal, indestructible, the essential 
circumstance for all moving bodies, and itself the 
product of the activity of none (12). 

Itis noticeable,too,that the most importantmagnitudes 
and substances are two: soul and matter. The other 
four are a sort of setting to these two. Space and 
time are the necessary conditions to make the drama 
visible to knowledge ; dharma and adharma are the 
necessary conditions of its continuance in its endless 
vicissitudes, merit and demerit, high and low, happi¬ 
ness and misery, as far as disturbance and tranquillity. ’ 
Of course, dharma and adharma are in their nature 
and modus operandi the same (13). It is the same 
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sword in the hand of a devoted soldier or a fanatic 
rebel. 

Finally, dharma and adharma are everywhere in 
the universe. Beyond the universe they are not: there 
is only empty space, extending on all sides in its 
undisturbed, eternal void and eternal unchangeableness. 

VI. Karma 

The two most important substances are soul and 
matter, as the two real categories are soul and 
non-soul, matter being only one of the five classes 
which make up non-soul. . Soul is living, matter is 
not. The union of the two cannot conduce to freedom, 
perfection, or peace. The mind desires to pursue 
a train of thought or action ; the body obeys up to 
a certain point, then refuses to work further? The 
mind is impotent to goad it on; and is pained at being 
so dependently mated to a partner of such grossness and 
limitations. This is a matter of everyday experience. 

Matter is without consciousness : soul is conscious. 

) Matter has no choice but to be moulded by the soul. 
The connexion of soul and matter is material; and it 
is effected by the soul’s activity. The bondage is called 
karma , since it is the karma or deed of the soul. It is 
material, forming a subtle bond of extremely refined 
karmic matter which keeps the soul from flying up to 
its natural abode of full knowledge and everlasting 
peace. 

VII. Kinds of Karma (33-5) 

In this last-mentioned condition the soul, we 
remember (pp. 1, 20 supra), has four great attributes : 
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perfect perception of, and faith in, the reality of things; 
perfect knowledge; perfect power; and perfect happi¬ 
ness. Karinic matter keeps the soul from the realization 
of this fourfold greatness, obscuring its perception and 
knowledge, obstructing its progress and success, and 
disturbing the equanimity of its existence. It is there¬ 
fore called the four ghatiya or destructive karmas. 
Their names are— 

jnanavaraniya, or knowledge-obscuring karma ; 
darsandvaraniya, or faith-obscuring or perception- 
obscuring karma ; 

antardya, that which hinders or obstructs the 
progress or success of the soul ; 
mohanlya, that which infatuates or deludes the 
soul (or makes it lose equilibrium of thought and 
feeling). 

These destructive karmas retain the soul in mundane 
existence, the character of which is conditioned by 
another quartet of karmas, the latter not destructive, 
but determining merely the body and the environments 
in which the mundane soul must exist. They are called “* 
aghatiya, or non-destructive, karmas. Their names are— 
dyus, the karma which determines the duration 
of our lives or other conditions ; 
nama, that which determines the character of our 
individuality, i.e. our body, height, size, 
colour, etc. ; 

gotra, that which determines our family, nation¬ 
ality, etc.; 

vedaniya, that which gives pleasure or pain in 
mundane life. 
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This division of karmas is neither arbitrary nor 
fantastic: it is based upon everyday observation and' 
experience, and it is necessary. In Jainism every 
effect has a cause. The obvious differences in'people’s 
conditions are not for nothing: they are the effects of 
some cause. Three possible causes suggest themselves: 
(1) a personal God, who for some mysterious reasons of 
His own, or for His whim merely, brings about these 
differences in mankind ; (2) the constitution and modi¬ 
fication of matter itself; (3) the soul. A personal God 
has no place in Jainism : He is not needed. Matter 
is dead, inert, and cannot be the responsible agent 
of these differences. There remains, therefore, the 
conscious soul, which by its actions ( karmas ) is 
responsible for the changes in our status of life, etc. 
Once this position is realized, the classification of 
karmas is readily understood. 

Connected with the idea of karma is the famous 
ldoctrine of incarnation or transmigration of souls. 
Much unnecessary difficulty is raised about this. 
There are two aspects of it. In one the very existence 
of the soul is denied; and to this Jainism has nothing 
to say. In the other the soul is believed to exist, but 
its full possibilities are not considered. Simplicity is 
gained at the expense of exactness and truth. The 
soul’s life is cut up into two sharp and arbitrary 
divisions : this life and the life beyond until eternity. 
Man sows here, and lie reaps here and in the existence 
after death, in hell or in heaven, till the day of 
judgment. This is the Muhammadan and Christian 
doctrine. The reward and forgiveness are also dependent 
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upon the will of God, who may be guided by what 
His beloved Muhammad or His Son Christ may interpose. 
To Jainism this simple and anthropomorphic doctrine 
seems unsatisfactory. There is double intermediation 
and arbitrariness in it; a sinful life can be purged of 
its bitterness and sorrow by the simple intermediation 
of Christ or Muhammad; and the working of the divine 
law is arbitrary, for no one can know the results of his 
actions till the Day of Judgment is over! Jainism 
denies both intermediation and forgiveness; of what 
we have done we must bear the consequences. It is 
not fate, nor even predestination; but it is the ever 
continuous balancing of the different accounts that we 
keep with the forces of life. There can be no mistake, 
no suppression, and no evasion. The credit and the 
debit side go on automatically; and whatever is due 
to us is paid us ungrudgingly and without demand. 
The continuity cannot be broken by change of house : 
the debts of London are not extinguished by going to f 
Berlin; nor is liquidation suspended till the Day of 
Judgment. The Icarmas are not extinguished simply 
because we give up the body called A. When we are 
dead as A, the Icarmas must still bear full fruits. The 
Icarmas constitute the karmic body; and it drags us * 
into another state of being, it maybe the ethereal 
structure of a god’s luminous and plastic embodiment, 
or the grosser and limited frame of a human or a sub¬ 
human being. The last day of Jainism is the day 
when the last karma falls off; matter bids good-bye to 
the soul, and the jlva enters nirvana. It is a day of 
perfect calm, of serene being, of everlasting happiness. 
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By the experiences and sufferings of innumerable lives 
every error,, every weakness has been detected, outlived, 
and purged ; in the light of samyag-jndna the substances 
shine forth transparent and mysteryless in their eternal 
attributes, and their power to fascinate is exposed as 
the child of infatuation and ignorance. Reincarnation, 
then, instead of being an evil or a terror, is the necessary 
principle of enabling the soul to go on rectifying its 
errors and realizing its powers and purposes in life. 
Karma stands to reincarnation as cause to effect. 

The eight varieties of this cause have been given 
above. There are four points of view from which the 
bondage of soul by matter may be .considered: from 
the nature of the bondage {prakriti) —of this there are 
eight kinds, as given above ; from its duration (sthiti ); 
from the intensity with which the karmic matter binds 
the soul ( anubhaga) ; and from the number of particles 
or quantity of matter attaching to the soul ( pradesa ). 
Sthiti may be said to be karma considered with 
reference to time; anubhaga, with reference to space; 
pradesa, with reference to matter; and prakriti with 
reference to soul. 

The eight kinds of karmas from the prakriti point 
of view are subdivided into 148 main classes called 
the “ 148 prakritis ” of karmas. They are as 
follows:— . 

I. Jnayavaramya: jndna, knowledge, is of five kinds 
(see pp. 59-60), and so also the knowledge-obscuring 
karmas are of five kinds according as they obscure 
(1) mati, (2) sruti, (3) avadhi, (4) manahparyaya, 
or (5) Icevala jndna. . 
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II. Darsanavaraniya , faith-obscuring or perception- 
obscuring karmas, are of nine kinds— 
chakshur-clarsandvaramya, that which obscures the 
physical sight, which is perception by means of 
the eyes; 

achakshur-darsanavaraniya, that which obscures 
other kinds of perception; 
avadhi-darsanavaraniya, that which obscures per¬ 
ception of the past; 

kevala-darsandvaraniya, that which obscures full 
perception; 

nidra-vedaniya, that condition of sleepiness which 
obscures perception; 

nidranidra-vedaniya, condition of heavy sleep which 
obscures perception ; 

prachala-vedamyco, condition of restless sleep which 
obscures perception ; 

prachalaprachala-vedaniya, condition in which sleep 
is very restless and which obscures perception ; 
styanagrddhi-vedaniya, somnambulistic condition, 
in which there is hardly any perception of the 
acts done. 

III. Of the obstructing (autarchy a) karmas there are 
five kinds— 

ddna-antardya, that class of karmas, which obstructs 
charity ; 

labha-antardya, which obstructs profit of any kind; 
bhoga-antaraya, which obstructs enjoyment; 
upabhoga-antaraya, which obstructs the circum¬ 
stances attending enjoyment; 
virya-antardya, which obstructs power. 
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IV. Of the delusive ( mohaniya) karmas there are 
twenty-eight kinds. According as the infatuation affects 
perception or conduct it is called respectively perception- 
infatuating (darsana-mohaniya) or conduct-infatuating 
(charitra-mohaniya). 

A. Darscma-molianiya is of three kinds: (1) sam- 
yaldvct-, infatuation which affects or blurs perfect 
perception; (2) mithydtva-, infatuation which occasions 
false perceptioh; (3) misra, infatuation which is a 
mixture of the first two. 

B. Ghdritra-mohamya is of twenty-five kinds. It 
relates partly to the four passions ( Jeashaya )—anger, 
pride, deception, and greed, each one of which may (1)' 
accompany false belief ( anantamobandhi ); (2) obstruct 
partial renunciations, i.e. the rise of soul to the fifth stage 
of its evolution (see gmia-sthanas, pp. 48-52), then it is 

. called apratyakliyana-dvaraniya ; (3) obstruct total 
renunciation, i.e. the sixth guna-sthana, then it is called 
pratyakhydna-dvaraniya; and (4) keep self-restraint 
{samyama) impure (sanjvalana). These gi ve us sixteen 
kinds of conduct-infatuation. The remaining nine 
( alcaskaya ) are: hdsya, frivolity; rati, sentiments of 
attachment (or Eros); arati, sentiment of aversion; soka, 
sorrow; bhaya, fear; jugwpsd, dislike; str%, effeminacy; 
purusha, masculine behaviour in women; napumsaka, 
spadonic behaviour in man or woman (35). 

The classification of the four non-destructive karmas 
is: I. Nama, which determines the character of our 
body, size, colour, height, etc., etc., is of two kinds: pinda- 
prahriti, concrete qualities, and apinda-pralcriti, non¬ 
concrete qualities. A pinda-prakriti is of sixty-five 
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Four gatis, or kinds of states of existence : (1) of 
o-ods, (2) of denizens of hell, (3) of human beings, (4) of 
non-human- beings, as animals, insects, plants, and 
mineral beings; ' , 

Five jatis, or kinds of living beings: (1) with the 
sense of touch only, (2) with senses of touch and taste, 
(3) with touch, taste, and smell, (4) with touch, taste, 
smell, and sight, and (5) with touch, taste, smell, sight, 
and hearing; 

Five sanras, or bodies: (1) cmddrika, the physical 
body of all men and animals, (2) vaikriyika, the body 
of gods and denizens of hell, (3) aharalca, the special 
body, of saints in doubt (see p. 44), (4) taijasa, the 
magnetic, and (5) harvnam, or karmic, bodies of all 
embodied souls; 

Three angopdngas, members and sub-members, 
relating to (1) audarika, (2 ) vaikriyika, and ( 3)dharaka , 
bodies. The anga-ndma-karma is of many kinds, as 
being siro-ndma (head), uro-nama (breast or chest), 
prishtha-nama (back), bahu-nama, (arms), udara- 
nama (stomach), and pdda - nama (feet). The 
Mpanga-ndma-Jcarma is sparSa-ndma (touch), rasa- 
ndma (taste), ghrdiia-nama (smell), chakshur-nama 
(sight), and . srotra-ndma (hearing); the upang'as of 
siro-ndma (head)* are also many, as forehead, skull, 
palate, cheek, chin, teeth, lips, brow, eyes, ears, 
nostrils, etc.; 

Two sthana(ov vihdyali)-nd'ina-karmas, relating to 
pramana, size, and nirmana, position of members. 

To “ bind ”, i.e. keep these members and sub-members 
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together, we need a binding force, which is called 
bandhoMa-ndma-karma, and is of five kinds— 

Five bandhana-nama-karmas, according as they 
keep together -the five kinds of bodies ; e.g. the nervous 
system in the physical body; 

Five saiighdta-ndma-karmas, which relate to the 
unifying principle in the five bodies; 

Sis.savisthdna-ndma-karmas,vel&tmgtQ proportionate 
form or build of the body : (1) sama-chaUirci, all-round 
symmetry ; (2) nyagrodha-parimandala, more or less 
round, like the banycm or vata-tree, on the upper part 
of the body, and small or short in the lower limbs; 
(3) sdchi (svati), the reverse of (2), i.e. short at the top 
and long in the lower limbs ; (4) kubja, hunchback; 
(5) vamana, dwarf; (6) hundalca, with knotty limbs; 

Six samhanana-ndma-Icarmas, relating to the joints, 
bones, and sinews of the body: (1) vajra-vrishabha- 
ndracha-scmihanana, unbreakable and strong like 
adamant; (2) vajra-ndracha, like stone; (3 ) ndrdcha, 
unbreakable; (4) ardha-naracha, semi-unbreakable; 
(5) lalikd , as strong as a riveted body; (6) sphatika , 
crystal-like, or asamprdptdsrpatika ; 

Five varna-ndma-kannas, determining the colours of 
the body : (1) krishm, black; (2) harita, green; (3) ptta> 
yellow ; (4) rohita, red; (5) sveta, white ; 

Two gandha-nama-harmas, determining the odorous 
or malodorous character of the body; 

Five rasa-ndma-leannas, determining the taste; 
(1) pungent, (2) bitter, (3) saline, (4) acid or sour, 
(5) sweet ; 

Eight sparsa-ndma-karmas, determining the qualities 
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of touch: (1) light, (2) heavy, (3) soft, (4) . hard, 
(5) rough, (6) smooth, (7) cold, and (8) hot; 

Four dnupurvi-ndma-karmas, determining the 
condition and character of the state of existence to which 
the soul is proceeding after leaving its present body. 

B. The next large division of nama-karma com¬ 
prises apinda-prakritis, non-concrete qualities. These 
have twenty-eight main subdivisions as follows :— 

Eight kinds of prakritis: (1) upaghata, having a 
body fatal to oneself, as ostrich’s feathers, ante¬ 
lope’s antlers, the navel of the musk-deer, etc.; 
(2) paraghata, having a body likely to be fatal to 
others, e.g. lion’s teeth, claws, etc.; (3) dtapa, warm body • 
(4) uddyota, brilliant body ; (5) uehchhvasa, respiration ; 
(6-7) vihdyo-gati, the ability to . move or fly in the 
air, approved, and not approved ; (8) agur'ulagh'w, body 
which is neither heavy nor light ; 

Ten kinds of prakritis, which are : (1) trasa, body of 
a movable soul; (2) hadara, heavy or gross ; (3) sthira, 
steady or stationary; (4) parydpta, complete; (5) 
pratyeka, peculiar or individual; (6) subha, auspicious ; 
(7) subhagya, fortunate; (8) susvara, sweet-voiced ; 
(9) adeya, influential; (10) yasah-ldrti, famous ; 

Ten opposite kinds of prakritis: (1)sthavara, body of 
an immovable soul; (2) sukshma, fine; (3) asthira, 
unsteady; (4) aparyapta, incomplete; (5) sadharana, 
shared with others; (6) asubha, inauspicious; (7) 
durbhagya, unfortunate; (8) duhsvara, harsh-toned; 
(9)anadeya, without influence; (10) apayasah, infamous. 

II. Ayuh-karma determines the duration of existence 
and relates to the four kinds of existence of (1) gods,, 
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(2) denizens of hell, (3) human beings, (4) non-human 
beings. 

III. Gotra-karma, determines the high or low family 
and nationality, and is accordingly of two kinds, 
(1) uchcha-gotra, (2) nicha-gotra. 

IV. Veclaniya-karma in its working causes to the 
individual pain or pleasure, and is accordingly of two 
kinds, (1) asdta, (2) sate. 

A tabular account of the 148 pralcritis may be 
given here (see Folding Table). 

- The details of the eight kinds of Jcarmas, or their 
148 subdivisions, can be worked out at an infinite 
length. One may call this doctrine of Jainfsm almost 
spiritual mathematics. Every effect in the world, every 
phenomenon, every feeling, every hope, every disappoint¬ 
ment is a natural and necessary consequence of some 
action or inaction of the soul. Ignorance, infatuation, 
the passions may be the cause of it. But the cause 
never was set in motion by the soul without the effect 
being forced upon the soul’s acceptance. And yet the 
soul’s choice is as unlimited to-day as ever. The only 
mode of exercising it is to doff ignorance, indetermina¬ 
tion, and weakness, face facts, recognize in the bondage 
of matter and our identification with it the sole source 
of its power; and then determine to suppress it, to 
remove this alien matter from ourselves. And then, as 
Srr Amritachandra Suri tells us: “ by destroying the 
destructive and non-destructive karma perfect freedom 
will be acquired, the soul will shine out in the fulness 
of knowledge, its sight of truth will be perfect, its 
conviction in the eternity of things will be undisturbed 
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and undisturbable; pain and pleasure and their 
attendant agitation will be no more; calm and peace 
with bliss ineffable will be the lasting and rightful 
possession of the soul ” (34). 

VIII. The Seven Principles (Tattvas) (36-53) 
Jiva and Ajvva 

The principles of Jainism are seven : jwa, soul; a jiva, 
non-soul; aurava, karma-m ovement; bandha, karma- 
bondage; sanwara, harm a-c^ck ; nirjara, karma- 
falling off; molcsha, /karma-liberation. 

The great importance of the logically perfect division 
into soul (jiva) and 11011 -soul (ajiva) lias been already 
seen: it is the basis of the six substances and of the 
five magnitudes. It is further the -foundation of the 
seven principles, and later on, we shall see, also that of 
the nine categories ( padarthas ). The two great cate¬ 
gories are soul and non-soul: these are in combination; 
and the link between them is that of karma (Theology 1). 

The soul and the non-soul have been considered. It 
now remains to deal with the forging and the falling 
away of the fetter of karma. There are two steps in 
the forging—the movement of karmic matter towards 
the soul ( dsrava ), and the. actual inflow of, or bondage 
of the soul by, karmic matter-(bandha). There are two 
steps also in the freeing of the soul from matter—the 
stoppage of any fresh material ties (called samvara\ 
and the shedding of the matter in which the soul is 
actually entangled. The end of the process is moksha 
or nirvana, the goal of every true Jama’s life. 
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Asrava (38-9) 

The soul is affected by attachment (raga ), aversion 
(, dvesha ), affection (rati), and infatuation (moha), in the 
form of the four passions, anger, pride, deception, and 
greed, helped by the activity of mind' body, and speech. 
Such a soul is in a state to receive karmic matter into 
it (37). The technical name given to this activity is 
yoga ; and the attraction of karmic matter thus brought 
about is called /carma-movement (asrava), the third 
tattva or principle (38). 

The condition of the soul which makes asrava 
possible is called bhavasrava (subjective asrava). It is 
of thirty-two kinds (39). The actual matter, of various 
colours, etc., etc., attracted by the soul is dravyasrava 
(objective asrava). 

The past Icarmas of the soul affect its present activity. 
Its present karmas help or modify these, and the joint 
effect determines the character and tendency of the 
actual surroundings, etc., of the soul. The soul must 
pay for what it has acquired. If it has acquired more' 
than, it can maintain, it must break under the load of 
matter, i.e. it must become spiritually bankrupt. The 
Jcarmas are themselves indifferent; they do not desire 
to come or to stay away. But, if the soul is in a mood 
to receive them, they are attracted to it as readily as 
fine iron filings by a magnet. It is the vicious, relentless 
vigilance of matter to run to and embrace the soul, in 
its ignorance and infatuation as much as in its enlighten¬ 
ment and discrimination, that is in Jainism called • 
asrava. . 

■■ The psychical condition which makes the inflow of 
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karmic matter into the soul possible (bhdvasrava) may 
take the form of false or perverse belief, an undisciplined, 
vowless, characterless life, careless use of mind, body, 
and speech, or yielding to the passions. The physical 
matter which is actually drawn to the soul (dravyasrava) 
is invisible. It cannot be perceived by the senses, as it is 
rnkshma or tine, or even sukshma-swkshnia, or very fine. 
Bandha (40-3) 

The actual investing of the soul by the karmic matter 
which has flowed into it is called bondage (bandha). 
The psychical condition which allows this is called 
hhava-bandka. It corresponds exactly to bhavdsrava, 
and arises from false belief, want of character, etc., etc. 

The actual mingling of karmic matter with the 
particles ( pradesas ) of the soul is dravya-bandha. 

This bondage is of four kinds, according to (1) the 
nature of the karmic matter which has invested the 
soul; (2) the period during which it is capable of 
remaining attached to the soul; (3) the character— 
mild or strong—of the actual fruition of this karmic 
matter; and (4) the number of the karmic atoms. 

Samvara (44-6) 

But the inflow of karmic matter may be stopped; 
for the soul is a free agent and can, if it chooses, 
refuse to take in any more of this mischievous substance. 
Restraint of body and mind, a deliberate attitude of 
indifference to matter’s traps and temptations, induce 
a calm evenness of the soul, which gives no opportunity 
to the Icarmas to approach and cleave to or dig into it. 
The mind is freed from love, hatred, attachment, and 
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aversion; there is no yogi or asrava vibration, and the 
inflow of Icarmas is stopped. 

The psychical condition which makes this possible is 
bhava-samvara. This is reached by following the rules 
of conduct under vows, by religious observances, by 
the threefold restraint of body, mind, and speech, by 
performance of duties, by compassion towards all living 
beings, by contemplating the true character of the 
world and our relation to its. objects and persons, by 
concentrating the mind on our chief purpose in life, 
and by enduring all kinds of troubles and tortures for 
the achievement thereof (46). 

Nirjara (47-50) 

Nirjara means the falling away of karmic matter 
from the soul (47-8). The fetters may by themselves 
gradually wear out and leave the soul free: but it is 
a long process. Therefore a shorter method is adopted; 
deliberate activity may hasten the ripening of a karma, 
and the shedding of its matter. To illustrate: we wish 
I evil to our neighbour A; the thought-activity invites 
the karmic matter into the soul (asrava), the matter 
comes and binds the soul ( bandha ). This karma 
may take two months to bear its full fruits; in the 
meantime it. is an evil load for the soul. To gain 
lightness and, to get rid of the karma, the soul may 
deliberately feel an opposite kind of feeling towards 
other neighbours B, G, and D. A still surer way is to 
practise austerity. By removing the mind from the 
demands and impulses of the body, and by mortifying 
the physical man through not listening to its greed and 
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temptations, matter may be overcome and the soul 
freed from the bondage (47-8, 50). 

The natural maturing of a karma and its separation 
from the soul is called savipaka-nirjara. Inducing a 
karma to leave the soul by means of a contrary karma, 
or by means of ascetic, practices, is called avipdlca- 
niijard (riddance without fruition). 

The terminology of the distinction is derived from 
botany. A seed grows into a fruit. It may ripen by 
itself (savipaka); or it may be plucked half-ripe, or 
even unx'ipe, and then ripened by artificial means (49). 

Moksha (51-3) 

The complete freedom of the soul from ltarmic matter 
is called molcsha. 

It is attained when the two mighty entities part 
and stand separate : the soul in the calm and bliss of 
perfect knowledge ; and the matter inert but for, its 
mechanical readiness to fasten itself upon some other 
unemancipated soul. 

The separation is effected when all the Jcarmas —the 
four destructive ( ghatiya ) and the four non-destructive 
(aghdtiya )—have left the soul, and no- more karmic 
matter can be attracted towards it. 

IX. The Nine PadIrthas (54-8) 

The above seven tattvas together with pimya, merit, 
and papa, demerit, are the nine paddrthas (54). 

Punya is the meritorious kind of Jcarmas. The 
desirable kind of thought-activity is punya ; e.g. love 
for righteous living, devotion to Arhats, etc. 
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Papa is the sinful kincl of Jcarmas. It includes acts 
done with negligence, engrossment in sense-objects, 
causing pain to others, talking evil of others, etc. This 
results in the movement ( asrava ) of sinful Jcarmas 
and the corresponding bondage (55-7). The matter of 
punya, and papa is the same. It is only the desirable or 
undesirable character of the thought-activity that gives 
rise to the distinction (58). The distinction has so much 
reference to asrava and bandha (inflow of Jcarmas 
and bondage thereby) that sometimes the padartJias 
are not treated as a separate topic at all, but only 
as a subsidiary part of those two tattvas (principles). 
So it is said: “ Both are the means of bondage ; therefore 
they are one, and are certainly by themselves the cause 
of bondage ” (58). 

X. Bodies, etc. 

The connexion of jvva and ajiva, linked by karmic 
matter, leads to two results : (1) it causes the soul to be 
clothed with matter; (2) it imposes upon the soul the 
duty of getting rid of this matter. 

Under (1) three topics have to be considered : (a) the 
number of bodies, according to the nature of their 
matter; (b) the kinds of bodies according to their 
form or class; (c) the colours of this bodily matter and 
its reflection in the soul. 

Thus we must deal with : (a) bodies; ( b) conditions 
of existence; (o) le&yas, or tints; (d) guna-sthanas, or 
stages in the evolution of the soul. 

XI. The Five Bodies (59-60) 

The non-soul invades the soul ( asrava ) and invests it 
with the finest karmic matter (bandha). This is the 
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innermost body. It is called the karma body (karmana 
sarlra), and it is found in all embodied or mundane, 
unliberated souls. The next grosser kind of body 
is the magnetic (taijasa) body: this also is extreme]y 
fine and invisible, and it is found in all unliberated souls. 
Added to these two bodies, common to all souls except 
those of siddhas in moksha, there are the vaikriyika 
.and audarika bodies—the former is the plastic sheath 
•of angels and denizens of hell, and the latter the body 
•of human and other mundane beings. Like Christianity, 
Jainism gives to angels and devils the same constitution 
.and origin. The angels—gods or denizens of hell—are not 
born like mortals. They simply rise into their conditions 

_ narake devanam upapatah (Tattvartha-sutra,n, 35). 

Another interesting comparison may be instituted 
between Christianity and the very first Jaina principle 
with which this book opens: jlvo ti . . . kamma- 
■ .samjutto, “ the soul in the world is in combination with 
karma” ( Panchdstikdya , 27). This is the Christian 
■doctrine of original sin, and it has some analogy to the 
.scientific doctrine of heredity. The soul almost auto¬ 
matically chooses the body which it best deserves by 
its total condition in regard to the karmic matter of 
passions, affections, tendencies past and present. 

Thus Jainism gives three bodies to all souls on 
this side of liberation, or moksha. The karmic and 
the-magnetic bodies are common to all; the angels 
have in addition vaikriyika, and the other souls 
■audarika, or our ordinary physical bodies, derived from 
the mother s womb. It may be remarked that the 
karmic and magnetic bodies are so subtle (finer than 
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ether) that nothing , can check them ; they pass through 
all and they stand in the way of nothing else. In the 
language of the Tattvartha-sutra (ch. ii, 41) they are 
apratighata, i.e. there is no resistance in them and 
they can pass through all. Their union with the soul 
is, of course, without beginning : for, in the last resort, 
they are the bases of operation of the binding forces of 
karmic matter on the soul (60). 

There is a fifth body, peculiar to Jainism : it is called 
aharaka. The perfect Jaina saint who has attained 
full knowledge and is waiting to shed the last body 
(, Icarmana-sarira ) is rare. And the less advanced Jaina 
ascetic may be in doubt as to certain points in the 
ethics or metaphysics of Jainism. By the vows which 
he has taken he might be hindered from going to see 
the enlightened master. Therefore, on rare and urgent 
occasions, in consequence of the highly developed occult 
faculties of his soul, a spiritual man-like body emanates 
from his head and flashes across space to the feet of the 
master, where it solves the doubt; then it rushes back 
and re-enters the ascetic’s head. This body is the 
aharaka body. 

Of these five bodies, physical, angelic, special saintly, 
magnetic, and karmic, each is lighter and more refined 
than the preceding, and each surpasses the preceding 
by an infinite ratio in respect of the number of atoms 
which it contains (59). Of course, these bodies, except 
the physical, are invisible to ordinary human eyesight. 
But that cannot be a conclusive proof of their non¬ 
existence. The positive proof is in one own’s experience. 
Ordinary experience, analogy, and reasoning may point 
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fco the possibility of their existence,, and then reasoned 
faith plus an active pursuit of the Jaina doctrine, for 
some time at least, will prove their existence and their 
limitless potentiality.- 

XII. Forms of Existence (61) 

The two kinds of bodies, angelic and physical, dis¬ 
tribute themselves into four kinds of existence. Angels 
may be gods or denizens of hell; and physical bodies may 
attach to men or non-human beings, other than angels. 

Thus we have the four gatis of Jainism: deva, 
celestial; ndraka, hellish ; vianushya, human ; tiryag, 
others. ' The process of evolution onwards into the 
complication of material bondage is described by Kunda- 
kunda Acharya (61). 

XIII. Lesyas (62) 

Lesya (tint) is said to be that by means of which 
the soul is tinted with merit and demerit. Inflow of 
Icarmas is, we know, effected by yoga and by Jcashdya, 
i.e. by the vibrations due to the activity of body, mind, or 
speech, and by passions, mainly anger, pride, deception, 
and greed. The vibrations determine the nature and 
material of the bondage, i.e. the kind of Icarmas and 
kind of bodies which are augmented; whereas the 
passions determine the duration and intensity of the 
bondage. The two processes correspond to the twofold 
activity of the lesyds. 

The colour of karmas or of the souls invested by 
them is determined by their particular tint of merit or 
demerit, i.e. by their particular lesyd . Six colours are 
given : black, blue, grey, red, lotus-pink, and white (62). 
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We may consider lesyas as to their origin, as to their 
kinds, and as to their character. . 

As to their origin, lesyas arise from yoga or kashaya., 
i.e. (1) the vibrations due to activity of body, mind, or 
speech ; or (2) the passions. 

As to their kinds, they 'are meritorious or sinful. 
Sinful lesyas give rise to black, indigo, and grey colours. 
Meritorious lesyas to orange-red, lotus-pink, and white 
ones. 

Black. A man affected with this lesya wishes 
entirely to destroy anything that has excited his 
anger, etc. In an illustration occurring in Jaina books 
he is compared to one who wants to eat mangoes. 
He comes to a mango-tree, and uproots the whole 
tree in order to eat a few fruits. Hatred of a man or 
woman, say at first sight from a distance, will be 
a good example. 

Indigo or blue. This is a little better than the last. 
A man with this does not go to the root of the tree; 
still, he causes greater pain and loss than is necessary or 
just. It is like the man sparing the root, but cutting 
the trunk of the mango-tree. In practical life, e.g. because 
one foreigner behaves badly in his country, a man with 
this lesya might hate all foreigners. 

Grey. This is slightly better than the last. A man 
wishes to cause pain or loss, in order to gain his end. 
“ Achieve by any means, fair or foul,” “ the end justifies 
the means,” will belong to this lesya. In the case of 
the mango-tree it would be the man who spares the 
trunk and the root, but chops off all the big boughs of 
the tree. 
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The other lesyds are meritorious. Coming to these is 
like dealing with the last three periods of the ascending 
era ( utsarpini ) in Jainism, when intense demerit is 
over, and a gradual elevation to merit and happiness 
is in sight. 

Orange-red. The man here wishes to achieve his 
end with as little harm to others as possible. But he 
is still rather careless and illogical r e.g. the man who, 
only cuts off small branches of the mango-laden tree. 

Lotus-pink. This is a brighter hue. A man with 
this is careful not to injure others even for his own 
good. The mango-eater merely plucks mangoes from 
the tree. 

White. This is the colour of the best-thoughted 
persons. It indicates purity, compassion, and a life 
involving no loss or pain to others. The mango-eater 
merely picks up ripe fruit that has dropped to the foot, 
of the tree. The man of the world who is near to this; 
lesya is the one who has mild and necessary enjoyment 
of sense-objects, but without hurting others in the least, 
and without losing his grip upon his own right belief' 
and conduct. 

It may be that the six lesyas are the colours of the 
aura of the human body in occult Jainism. The theo- 
sophical view of the colours of the aura may be compared 
the aura of the saint is ethereal—bluish, like the- 
shimmering blue of pure-white ice; that of the angry 
man is red, that of the wicked and sinful man black,, 
and so on. 1 

1 The six colours of the lesyds affect all embodied souls. The ; 
doctrine is treated by Jaina writers with their usual wealth of details. 
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XIV. Stages in the Evolution of the Soul 


(Guna-sthanas) (63-4) 

In Jainism fourteen stages are indicated, through 
which the soul progresses from impurifying matter on 
to final liberation. 

The psychical condition of the soul due to the rising, 
settling down, perishing, or partly settling down and 
partly perishing, of karmic matter (udaya, upasama, 
Jcshaya, kshayopasama) is called gima-sthana. 

The names of the fourteen stages are—• 


1. mithyatva. 

2 . sastpi^ada'iia. 

3. misra. 

4. avirata-samyaktva. 

5. desa-virata. 

6. pramatta-virata. 

7. apramatta-virata. 


8. apurva-karana. 

9. anivritti-karana. 

10. suksh.ma-samp)araya. 

11. upasdnta-moha. 

12. Icshina-moha. 

13. sayoga-kevalin. 

14. ayoga-kevalin. 


1. Mithyatva 

In this the soul, affected by the manifestation of 
karmic matter which is due to delusion or infatuation 
arising out of false belief or false perception, does not 


and fondness for elaborate and symmetrical classifications: e.g. the 
denizens of hell have the black Itsya, ; the inhabitants of the best 
bhoga-bhilmi (like the first age of our avasarpini era) have white 
like the sun ; those of the middle bhoga-bhftmi have white like 
the moon : those of the lower bhoga-bhiimi have grey; and. the 
inhabitants of the heavens (angels) have lesyas according to their 
bhava-leiyas, or the colour of their thought-matter. Gross forms of 
water-life are said to have, white lesya • fire-souls have orange-red 
lesiya ; the three atmospheric envelopes of the world have it respectively 
pale-yellow, light emerald green, and a colour that is avyalcta 
(inexpressible). - 
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believe in the right path to salvation. From this stage 
it always passes on to the fourth stage. 

2. Sas(v)adana 

When, in the fourth stage, there is a manifestation 
of the four anantanubandhi Jcastiayas, or the four 
conduct-infatuating passions, due to false or perverted 
belief, the soul slips down from the fourth stage to the 
first. In doing so it passes through the second stage, 
and the psychical condition in the passage is called 
sas(v)adana. 

3. Misra 

If from the fourth stage the soul slips down to the 
first, because of the manifestation of the faith- or per¬ 
ception-infatuating karmcts due to blurred or false or 
mixed perception ( samyalc,mithyd-,ovmisra-mohamya,) t 
it passes through the third stage on its downward career 
to the starting-point. 

4. Avvrata-samyaletva 

Eight perception, or samyalstva, is produced by the 
suppression of the four passions (anantanubandhi 
Jtashayas) and one or three kinds of faith- or perception- 
infatuation. One kind of faith-infatuation is in the 
case of a man who has been in possession of samyalctva ; 
t'he three other kinds are for one who has never been in 
possession of such samyalctva. In this stage the soul 
has faith in the molcsha-mcbrga, or the path to salvation, 
but cannot observe the rules of conduct necessary for 
the pursuit of it. 

Here three kinds of psychical condition may be 
noticed— 
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(1) Upasama-samyaktd, or s amyaktd, by precipita¬ 
tion of karmic matter. It is attained by the 
suppression of five or seven prakritis of infatuating 
karmas. 

(2) KshdyaJca-samyaJda, attained by kshaya, or 
perishing of karmas. It is reached by the annihilation 
of seven prakritis of infatuating karmas. 

(3) Kshayopasarna, or combined precipitation and 
perishing of karmas. It is attained by the suppression 
of six and the continuous manifestation of the seventh 
(i.e. samyalctd - mohamya - prakriti) of perception- 
infatuating karmas. This is characterized by chala, 
mala , agadha, i.e. the three defects of (1) being shaken 
in right belief, e.g., thinking that worship of Santi- 
ndtha (the sixteenth Tirthankara) will bring santi 
(peace) or that of Parsva-natha will remove obstacles, 
etc., because all arhats are the same; (2) having an 
impure psychical condition, being soiled by one or 
more of the defects: saiikd, doubt; kanksha, desire of 
worldly objects as rewards for piety ; vichikitsa, want 
of settled conviction; anyadrishti-prasayisa, praising 
wrong faith ; anyadrishti-sarristava, holding a wrong 
faith to be the correct one ; (3) losing firm hold of the 
right faith, e.g. dedicating a temple and still thinking it 
to be one’s own property. 

5. Desa-virata • 

Partial renunciation of the world. Under this head 
come all the eleven pratimas, or stages of a layman’s 
life. (For these see under Ethics, pp. 68-70.) 
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6. Pramatta-virata 

After renunciation of all worldly objects still 
occasionally to turn the mind to the service or needs 
of the body. This is praviada-bhava. Henceforth all 
the stages belong to the life of a muni, or ascetic. 

7. Apramatta-virata 

Renouncing the pramada-bhdva of the sixth stage. 
In this the soul is absorbed in spiritual contemplation. 

From here there are two ways of progressing (two 
srenis, or ways of ascent): (1) wpaSama, in which 
the conduct-infatuating karma is being suppressed; 
(2) kshdyaka, in which it is being destroyed. This last 
is the necessary way to molcsha, or final liberation. 

8. Apurva-karana 

Karana, or bhdva, thoughts which had not yet found 
entry into the saint’s, soul. This is the beginning of 
the first sulda-dhyana, or white contemplation, i.e. pure 
contemplation of the pure soul. 

9. Anivritti-karana 

Special thoughts (bhdvas) of still greater purity ; 
a stage of the first pure contemplation. 

10. Sukshma-sampardya 

All passions are destroyed or suppressed, except 
sukshma-sanjvalana-lobha, i.e. the most subtle, nominal 
desire (of attaining molcsha , for example). This is also 
the first pure contemplation. 
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11. Upasanta-moha 

A thought ( bhciva ), or psychical condition, which is 
produced by the suppression of the entire conduct- 
infatuating karmas. This is also the first pure 
contemplation. From this a saint falls. 

12. Kslrina-moha 

In this stage the entire conduct-infatuating karmas 
are annihilated, and the psychical condition produced 
belongs to the second pure (or white) contemplation. 
The saint attains this directly after the tenth stage, 
without passing through the eleventh. 

13. Sayoga-Jcevalin 

Before commencing this stage the soul must have 
destroyed the three remaining destructive karmas — 
knowledge-obscuring, faith-obscuring or perception- 
obscuring, and the hindering or obstructive karmas. 
Here, the soul becomes arhat, on perfect soul in human 
body, vibrating with the fast approaching glories of 
moksha. 

14. Ayoga-kevalin 

This is attained when there is before the sayoga- 
kevalin ’s death just enough time to speak out the five 
letters a, i, u, ri, Iri. In this stage—a very brief one 
indeed—the vibrations of the holy body cease. 

XV. The Three Jewels (65-7) 

These are: (1) samyag-darSdna, right conviction, 
faith and perception combined; (2) samyag-jnana, 
right knowledge; (3) samyale-ehariira , right conduct. 
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The reason why right faith or conviction is put first 
is that right principles of conduct are derivable from 
right convictions. And, as precious stones and ordinary 
stones are of the same nature, but a whole load of 
mountain stones does not equal in value a small piece 
of precious stone, so conduct based on false convictions 
may be the same in external manifestation as that based 
on right convictions ; but the former leads to error and 
waste of energy, whereas, the latter leads 'to final 
liberation. (Atmanusasana, v. 15, translation published 
in the Jaina Gazette, vol. iv, 1907, p. 67.) 

All the three, i.e. right conviction, knowledge, and 
conduct, combined together lead to moJcsha, or final 
liberation of the soul from karmic matter (65). 

. A. Right Conviction (66-7) 

Right conviction in Jainism has a twofold object: 
one negative, the other positive. 

In the negative aspect it is against scepticism of a 
kind which hampers all serious thought. Such scepticism 
is based on ignorance or weakness—in the. technical 
language of Jainism, on the uprising (or udaya ) of 
some very gross kind of conviction-obscuring karmas. 
Thei;e are always men and women in the world who 
are afraid of the truth. For such right conviction can 
hardly ever exist in its highest form. Such people’s 
faith is again and again assailed by doubt : they are 
not sure of their own existence, of the existence of the 
world, or of their relation to it. Such persons are 
incapable of any kind of constructive effort to explain - 
the entirety of life and see its real aim and object. To 
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such Jainism gives guidance and help in the positive 
aspect of right conviction. 

In its positive aspect right conviction in Jainism 
counsels the conscious retention of what we have or 
have gained. By happy intuition, or by deliberate 
acquisition of knowledge, the calm of faith takes rise in 
the mind. Jainism counsels us to take hold of it and 
press this faith deeper and deeper in the consciousness, 
so that, instead of being blighted by cold logic and 
cunning sophistry or eaten away by the corrosion of 
scepticism, it may grow into the tree of knowledge and 
fructify into the world-blessing fruit of righteous 
conduct. 

Right conviction is of two kinds— 

1. Right conviction from the practical point of view, 
or vyavahara-samyag-darsana. It is right and steady 
conviction of the true nature of the six dravyas, the 
five astikdyas, the seven tattvas, the nine padarthas. 
The man who has this conviction knows also the relative 
importance and the true significance of .the tattvas (66). 
It also includes faith in true ideal, scriptures, and 
teacher (67). 

2. Right conviction from the real point of view, or 
nischaya - samyag - darsana, right conviction of the 
true nature of one’s own soul. It is realization of 
oneself as a pure soul—as something not distinct from 
the attributes which are peculiar to a perfect soul, 
namely, perf ect knowledge, power, and bliss (67). 

Right conviction is free from three errors of con¬ 
founding it with false (1) gods, (2) place, and (3) teacher. 
The idea of God should be purged of all materialism or 
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anthropomorphism. It should be the highest ideal of 
the most perfect soul conceivable. There is from the 
highest point of view no special sanctity attaching to 
any place. The teacher also must be such as knows 
these doetr-ines and teaches them clearly and with 
emphasis. 

It must be free from all the kinds of pride. Eight 
are usually given : pride of one’s mother’s or father’s 
relations; pride of greatness, strength, beauty, know¬ 
ledge, wealth, authority, and asceticism or spiritual 
advancement. 

Then it must be steady and with eight qualities, 
which are given in the text (67). 

Right conviction arises in ten ways or in two ways. 

In two ways: nisarga, or by intuition; adhigama, 
or by external instruction ( Tattvartha-sutra , ch. i, 3). 

In ten ways : e.g. from discourses of Jaina Tirthan- _ 
lcaras ( ajna ), or of learned men, or Jaina sacred books, 
from renunciation of worldly objects ( marga ), from 
knowing the topics of Jainism in outline (samkshepa- 
drishti), etc. [See A tinanusasana, vv. 11-14; Jaina 
Gazette , vol. iv, 1907, p. 67.] 

It may be considered from six points of view: 
nirdesa, the chief characteristics of a thing; svdmitva, 
possession; sadhana, means of acquisition; adhikarana, 
vehicle; sthiti, duration; vidhana, mode. 

■ Nirdesa. 

What is samyag-dariana ? It is tattvartha- 
iraddhana, i.e. faith in the significance of the seven 
principles; in other words, conviction of the inner 
reality of things. 
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Svamitva 

Who has it ? The soul, of course. But in details the 
question may be considered from the point of view of 
(1) kinds of existence (four gatis ); (2) senses (five senses 
or less); (3) bodies (possessors of living or immobile 
bodies) ; (4) yoga (or asrava, vibrations of body, mind, 
and speech, which bring about the inflow of karmic 
matter and make bondage possible) ; (5) veda, or 

the three sexes (masculine, feminine, and neuter); 
(6) kashdya, the four passions (anger, pride, deception, 
and greed); (7) knowledge, five kinds of knowledge 
(see under Second Jewel); (8) samyama, control or 
restraint; (9) darsana, sense-perception, mental per¬ 
ception, etc.; (10) lesyds, six kinds of tints of the 
soul; (11) samyakta, from the real point of view; 
(12) thinking or non-thinking souls (sanjnin,asanjnin). 

Sadhana 

How is it acquired ? In two ways, internally and 
externally, i.e. nisarga and adhigama. 

Adhilcarana 

What is its vehicle ? (1) In reality the soul; (2) but 

from the external point of view, the trasa-nadl, that 
portion of space which is 1 rajju wide, 1 rajju long, 
and 14 rajjus high. There cannot be any right con¬ 
viction outside this. (See Cosmology , Appendix II.) 

Sthiti 

What is its duration ? It depends upon whether the 
right conviction is due to upasama, or precipitation of 
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karmic matter in the soul, in which case the maximum 
and the minimum are each one antara-muhurta ; or to 
kshaya, or'perishing of karmic matter, when in mundane 
souls the minimum is one antara-muhurta, the maximum 
thirty-three sdgaras, while in liberated or disembodied 
souls it has a beginning, but lasts for ever; or to 
Icshayopasama , mixed precipitation and perishing of 
Icarmas, with a minimum, one aniara - mulmrta ; 
maximum, sixty-six sdgaras. [One muhurta is forty- 
eight minutes.] 


Vidhana 

The way in which it is acquired— 

Really there is only one way, namely, the suppression 
and removal of karmic matter. But it may be in two 
ways: internal, nisarga, intuitive; external, adhi- 
gama, by instruction. It may also be in three ways, 
according as it arises by precipitation, perishing, 
or combined precipitation and perishing of karmic 
matter. 

Right conviction may also be considered from the 
point of view bf sat, does it exist or -not ? samlchya, 
how many is it ? kshetra, up to where does it extend ? 
sparsana, what extent of space and time does a man of 
right conviction comprehend ? kala, how long does it 
last ? antara, the extent to which the minimum and 
maximum durations are separated from each other, or 
the duration of its absence; hhdva, which psychical 
'condition gave it rise, precipitation or perishing, or 
both ? alpa-bahutva, are the last-named three kinds 
equal or unequal ? 
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B. Right Knowledge (68-77) 

Right conviction makes us perceive the reality- of 
life and the seriousness of our object in life. It saves 
us from the soul-emptying, puzzling void of scepticism.. 
It brings us nearer to the feeling and touch of the solid, 
substantial reality of our own and other souls, as also 
of the matter in union, with which the soul gives rise 
to the phenomena of life. 

Right knowledge makes us examine in detail the 
matter brought into the mind by right conviction. Of 
course, both are mental processes ; the difference is in 
degree. I see a nurse taking a boy on the pavement 
outside. This is perception. I have the right conviction 
that there are a woman and a boy out there. I also 
perceive that the woman is a nurse. But I do not know 
the details—who they are, where they live, why they 
are in this particular locality, and so forth. If I saw 
or heard or read about them, I should gain right 
knowledge. 

This knowledge must be free from doubt, i.e. it must 
be retained steadily and based on firm conviction. 

Error is also recognized in Jainism. It reminds one 
somewhat of the ignorance ( avidya ) of .the Vedanta, 
the want of discrimination (aviveka) of the Samkhya, • 
and the illusion (maya,) of the Buddhist systems of 
philosophy. Jainism insists that right knowledge 
cannot be attained, unless belief of any kind in its 
opposite (i.e; in wrong knowledge) is banished (69). 

The soul of man is indivisible, and our intellect 
cannot really consent, even temporarily, to what our 
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faith has not grasped ; and our conduct cannot but be 
coloured by our intellect, from which it springs. Faith 
and .knowledge leading to right conduct are at once the 
process and the goal; for right faith dispels weak 
doubt, right knowledge preserves us from ignorance, 
indifference, and laziness, and right conduct, enables us 
to create the best life of which we are capable. 

Right knowledge is of five kinds (70)— 

Mati-jndna: knowledge which is acquired by means 
of the five senses, or by means of the mind of man (71). 

$ruta-jnana: knowledge in which on the basis of 
mati-jndna one acquires knowledge about things other 
than those to which the mati-jndna relates (72). 

The difference between the two is thus stated. 
Mati-jndna deals w T ith substances which exist now, 
and, having come into existence, are not destroyed ; 
sruta-jnana deals with all things now, existing, and 
also with those which were in the past or may be in 
the future, e.g., an eclipse to-day may be known by 
'mati-jndna, but one in the time of Alexander, or one 
to happen next year, can now only be known by sruta- 
jnana. Even a mineral or plant soul with one sense 
only can have sruta-jnana. 

Avadhi-jndna: knowledge of the remote or past. It 
.is possessed always by celestial and infernal souls; 
ascetics also sometimes acquire it by austerities (74). 

Manahparydya-jnana: knowledge of the thoughts 
and feelings of others. It is possessed by 8amyamins 
only, i.e. by persons who are, masters of self-control and 
who have practised the restraint of body, mind, and 
speech (75). 
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Kevalci-jnana: full or pei-fect knowledge, which is 
the soul’s characteristic in its pure and undefiled 
condition (76). 

False Knowledge 

The first three kinds of knowledge, i.e. sense- 
knowledge, study-knowledge, and knowledge of,the 
past, may also he perverted or false. The senses may 
deceive us; our studies may be incomplete or erroneous; 
and the angel’s vision of the remote or past may not be 
perfect in detail or clearness (77). 

But mind-knowing cannot be false. We cannot have 
it, unless we can have knowledge of the exact- thought 
or feeling in another’s mind. . 

Full or perfect knowledge obviously cannot be false. 

Before we take up the five forms of knowledge 
separately, it is interesting to compare, them .with the. 
five “ bodies ” in Jainism (supra, pp. 42-5). 

The five kinds of bodies, we remember, are : audarika, 
or the physical body ; vaikriyika, or the angelic body 
of angels and denizens of hell; ahdraka, the special 
body emanating from a saint to resolve his doubts; 
taijasa, or magnetic body; karmana, or karmic body. 

These five bodies are distributed as follows: a man 
has the physical, magnetic, and karmic bodies ; an angel 
has the angelic, magnetic, and karmic bodies. . 

This accounts for four, the remaining aharaka being 
a special body manifested in a saint temporarily and 
for a special purpose. 

Now the five kinds of knowledge may be considered 
thus in relation to the five kinds of bodies:— 

Man with his physical body acquires sense-know- 
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ledo-e and study-knowledge. Also with Ids physical 
body he acquires,, e.g. by means of austerities, 
knowledge of the remote. With his magnetic body 
he acquires knowledge of the thoughts and feelings 
of others. It is literally sympathy, on the analogy 
of symphony between chords or strings in music, 
which are tuned exactly alike. If a man’s magnetic 
body is in the same tune with another’s, the thoughts 
and feelings of the one will meet with a ready 
response in the other. It is everyday observation that 
a mother or a devoted wife anticipates and exactly 
realizes the needs or wishes of her beloved children or 
husband. With his karmic body . the man acquires 
full knowledge. And it must be remembered always, 
that acquisition of knowledge means the removal of 
knowledge-obscuring karmas, the gradual demolition of 
the karmic body. The matter of the other bodies acts 
simply like the workman employed to demolish the 
karmic structure ; as soon as his work is accomplished, 
he is automatically dismissed. So, as soon as the 
bondage of karma is severed, the physical and angelic 
bodies fall off, and the magnetic and karmic bodies 
await their definite final dissolution before the eternal 
soul is set free in molcsha. 

To take the five kinds of knowledge in detail— 

Mati-jndna, or sense-knowledge, is also called 
smriti, samjna, chinta, abhinibodha. It is acquired 
(1) by means of the five senses/ (2) by means of 
the mind. 

It is divided into four parts— 

1. Avagraha, perception, taking up the object of 
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knowledge by the senses. It is also called alochana, 
grahana, or avadharana. 

2. Ilia, the readiness to know more of the things 
perceived. It is also called uhci, tarka, pariksha, 
vicarand, or jijndsd. 

3. Apaya, finding out the perfection or otherwise 
(samyalda or asamyakta) of a thing. It is also called 
apavaya, apagama, apanoda, apavyadha, apeta, 
apagata, apaviddha, or apcmutta. 

4. Dharana, retaining the detailed reality of a thing. 
It is also called pratipatti, avadharana, avasthana, 
nikhaya, avagama, or avabodha. 

To illustrate: I see the nurse and boy going along 
outside : this is avagraha. I wish to know more about 
them : this is iha. I go and make inquiries about them, 
and know all kinds of details about their ages, family, 
etc.: this is apaya. I grasp the full significance and 
characteristics of the details which I have gathered: 
this is dharana. 

Each of the above four classes of sense-knowledge 
has twelve sub-classes: bahu, much; bahuvidha, 
manifold ; kshipra, quickly ; anisrita, without the help 
of symbols or signs; anuleta, without being taught; 
dhruva, steady; alpa, less; alpavidha, in few ways; 
akshipra, slowly; nisrita, with help of signs; u/cfa, 
taught; adhruva, not steady. 

Thus rriaii-jndna is 4 x 12 = 48 kinds; and, as each, 
kind may be acquired by five senses or the mind, in all 
it is of 48 x 6 = 288 kinds. 

Again,the above distinctions apply to sense-knowledge 
.with' reference to artha, the object itself. With 
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reference to vyanjana, or [intermediating] sensation, 
sense-knowledge is of only one kind, the avagraha (or 
perception) kind. This is never manifested in the case 
of the eye or the mind. Therefore it can only be of 
4x1? (the twelve classes above referred to) = 48 kinds. 

Thus the total kinds of sense-knowledge are 288 + 
48 = 336. 

Sruta-jnana, or study-knowledge, is of two kinds— 
scriptural and non-scriptural. The scriptural means 
knowledge derived from the study of the Jaina 
Scriptures, i.e. the Twelve Angas (see Appendix Y). 
Non-scriptural is knowledge that is derived from 
outside the Angas. 

Avadhi-jnana, or knowledge of the remote, is of two 
kinds : (1) innate, as in the case of angels in Heaven or 
fallen ones in Hell; (2) acquired, by the precipitation 
or annihilation of karmic matter. The former is called 
bkava-pratyaya,a,ndthela,ttevkshayopasama-nimittalca. 
This latter is acquired by men and animals, and is of 
six kinds— 

1. Andnugdmika , limited to a particular locality, 
i.e. outside those limits the man loses this faculty. 

2. ' Anugamika , not limited to any locality. 

3. Hiyamqna, knowledge of the remote, compre¬ 
hending innumerable worlds, seas,, continents, etc., 
becomes less and less, till it reaches the minimum. 

4. Varclhamanalca, acquired from very slight 
beginnings; it goes on increasing. It is the converse 
of Myamana. 

5. Anavasthita, unsteady, so that it fluctuates 
according to circumstances. 
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6. Avasthita, never leaving the possessor in the 
locality where it is acquired, and retained by him even 
in another form of existence. 

(For these see Tattvdrtha-sutra, ch. i, 21—3.) 

Manahparydya, or mind-reading knowledge, is of 
two kinds— 

1. Riju-mati : this arisesfrom the straightforwardness 
of man’s mind, speech, and body, and consists in 
discerning and knowing the forms of • thoughts in 
other’s minds. 

2. Vipula-mati : by this the finest karmic activity in 
the minds of others can be read. 

The distinction between the two kinds is this: 

(1) vipula-mati is finer and purer than riju-mati ; 

(2) vipula-mati cannot be lost, whereas the possessor of 
the riju-mati mind-reading power may lose it. 

Mind-reading knowledge is distinguished from far 
knowledge as follows— 

1. Mind-reading knowledge is purer and more refined 
than far-reading knowledge. 

2. Mind-reading knowledge is confined to the locality 
where men live. Far knowledge is not so limited, and 
may be extended to the whole universe. 

3. Mind-reading can be acquired only by men, and 
also only by samyamins, i.e. men of control. Far 
knowledge can be acquired'by all souls in all conditions 
of existence. 

4. By mind-reading we can know all forms of 
thought, etc., even their minutest modifications. By 
far knowledge we can know forms with only a few 
of their modifications. 
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From this point of view sense- and study-knowledge 
applies to all substances, but only in some of their 
modifications. Far-lcnowledge applies to coloured 
substances, but not to all their modifications. Mind¬ 
reading applies to all coloured objects, even in their 
infinitesimal parts. (See I'atlvartJia-sutra, 25-7.) 

Ftoll Knowledge 

Kevala-jnana, full or pure or perfect knowledge, 
applies to all things and to all their modifications. It 
is, in fact, a characteristic of the soul entirely liberated 
from the bondage of matter. 

To conclude, a soul can have one, two, three, or four 
kinds of knowledge at one and the same time. If one 
kind, it must be perfect knowledge; if two kinds, it is 
the sense- and the study-knowledge ; if three kinds, it 
is the sense- and the study- and the past-knowledge; 
if four kinds, it is all except perfect knowledge (73). 

C. Right Conduct (78) 

This is the third jewel of Jainism. It consists in 
living a life in accordance with the light gained by the 
first two jewels : right conviction and right knowledge. 
The subject is dealt with at more length under Ethics 
{infra, pp. 67-73). Here its character may just be noted. 

The goal is moksha, or final liberation (79). The 
barrier is the karmic matter which obscures the true 
nature of the soul. From this the principles of right 
conduct are easily derivable. Right conduct must.be 
such as to keep the body down and elevate the soul; it 
means not doing bad actions..and doing good ones. In 
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practice it resolves itself into taking' the five vows, 
observing the five rules of conduct, and practising the 
threefold restraint. The live vows are : non-killing, 
truth, non-stealing, chastity, and non-attachment to 
worldly objects. The five observances are; careful 
walking, speaking, eating, use of things, and toilet, etc. 
The threefold restraint is of body, niind, and speech. 



Chapter III.—ETHICS 


‘The aim of Jaina ethics is so to organize the combined 
activity of a society that its individuals may have the 
Greatest possible number of facilities for attaining 
I moksha or nirvana, i.e. perfect peace and bliss of the 
I soul. Thus, obviously, the rales of conduct, both for 
laymen and ascetics, must directly or indirectly be 
conducive to this central aim. Naturally the rules for 
ascetics are stricter than those for laymen, and provide, 
as it were, a shorter, albeit harder, route to nirvana , 
which is the goal for the layman also, but one which 
he reaches by a longer and slower process. 

Here we do not propose to go into the rules of 
conduct for ascetics. Those who are interested in the 
subject will find the details in the Acharanga-sutra, 
which is translated by Dr. IT. Jacobi in vol. xxii of 
the Sacred Books of the East (pt. i, pp. 202-210), and 
in BhagavaU-Aradhana by the monk Sivakoti, an 
ex-Maharaja of Benares. 

The rigour of the ascetic life may be estimated to 
a certain extent by considering the more or less severe 
conditions which the Jaina householder must adopt, if 
he rightly follows the Jaina principles. The best way of 
exhibiting the rales of conduct for the Jaina layman is 
to make clear the. eleven stages in his life, i.e. the eleven 
pratimds. They are given below. , 

But before a Jaina can go on to the pratimas, he 
must pass through two preliminary stages— 

, 1. He must have faith in Jainism. He must study 

the doctrine and believe in it thoroughly and sincerely. 
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2. Then he must become what is called a pakshika 
sravaJea, a layman intent on following the path of 
salvation. His duties, as laid down in the Sagara- 
Dharmamritahy Pandit Asadhara about Sam vat 1292 = 
1235 A.D., are— 

(1) To have faith in Jainism; 

(2) To abstain from intoxicants ; 

(3) To abstain from flesh food ; 

(4) To abstain from fruits which contain, or are 

likely to contain, insects ; also from honey ; 

(5) To abstain from taking four kinds of food at 

night. The four kinds are : eatable, tastable, 
lickable, drinkable. Eatables, at least, he must 
give up at night; 

(6) To take clean, i.e. filtered, water; 

(7) To abstain from gambling; 

(8) To follow in the main the five small vows. The 

vows relate to non-killing, etc.; 

(9) To abstain from hunting ; 

(10) To abstain from adultery or lasciviousness; 

(11) To perform some religious exei’cises daily ; 

(12) To abstain from making his living by any of the 

following means: (a) agriculture, ( b) learning, 
(c) trade, (d) army, (e) crafts, (/) singing, 
(g) music. 

The eleven pratimcis are— 

1. 'Barsana (faith).—A true Jaina must have perfect 
and intelligent, well-reasoned faith in Jainism, i.e. he 
must have a sound knowledge of its doctrines and their 
applications in life. 
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2. Vrata (vow).—He must observe the live minor 
vows (anu-vratas), the three guna-vratas, and four 
sikshd-vratas. To give details: he must not destroy 
any kind of life, must not tell a lie, must not make use 
of another person’s property without the owner’s consent, 
must be chaste, must limit his necessities of life and 
avoid the use of food which involves unnecessary killing 
of living beings. The three guna-vratas are special 
vows relating to the limitation and determination of his 
daily work, food, and enjoyment. The remaining four 
vows relate to his worship in the morning, noon, and 
evening, to his keeping fast on certain days, and to his 
duty of daily giving charity in the form of knowledge, 
medicine, comfort, and food. 

3. Sdmdyika (worship).—He must worship regularly, 
in general for forty-two minutes, three times daily. 
Worship means self-contemplation and purifying one’s 
ideas and emotions. 

4. Poshadhopavasa, (fortnightly fast). — He fasts 
regularly, as a rule, twice a fortnight each lunar 
month. 

5. Sachitta-tydga (abstinence from the flesh of 
conscious creatures).—He refrains from taking fresh 
vegetables, because they are living, and to hurt any 
living thing is in Jainism a deadly sin. 

6. Rdtri-bhukta-tyaga (abstinence from eating at 
night).—He must not take food at night. There are 
minute living beings which no amount of light can 
reveal or disperse, and which must be consumed with 
meals after sunset. 

7. Brahma-chary a,.—Celibacy. 
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8. Arambha-tydga. —Abandonment of merely worldly 
engagements and occupations. 

9-11. The remaining three stages are preparatory 
to the monk’s life. Their names are parigraha-tydga, 
anumati-tydga, and uddisthta-tyaga, and they enjoin 
a gradual giving up of the world and retiring into 
some very quiet place to acquire the knowledge of 
truth and ultimately to become fit to be a ’teacher of 
the path to salvation. 

But underlying every rule of conduct in Jainism is 
the one important principle of akimsa (non-killing, 
non-hurting). It will be useful here to consider the 
effect of this principle of non-injury on (1) food, 
(2-) drink, (3) trades and industries, (4) social behaviour, 
(5) civil and criminal wrongs. 

It may be noted that injury by thought, word, or 
deed to other living beings is the chief, if not the 
sole, cause of misery, ignorance, weakness, pain, and 
‘-disease to oneself. It is something like the necessity of 
“ purging the defendant’s conscience ” in Courts of 
Equity in England. By doing wrong to the plaintiff, 
e,g. by not doing something promised to be done, the 
defendant is soiling his conscience, and equity forces 
him to clean it. Constituted as human nature is, 
Jainism facilitates our right living by showing that the 
luxury of injuring our neighbour is really an injury to 
ourselves, and an injury, too, from the evil effects of 
; which the neighbour may possibly escape, but we 
cannot! Altruism may have its basis upon a deeper 
and more refined kind of self-saving and self-serving. 

As to the effect of the principle of non-injury on— 
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Food 

Food which involves the slaughter o£ living beings, 
animals, fish, birds, or anything that has five or less 
sense-organs, must not be taken. 

One thing must here be made clear*. Life thrives on 
life. The ideal practice of non-injury is possible only ■ 
to the soul in its perfect condition, i.e. when it has freed 
itself from the last particle of karmic matter (karma- 
varganas). On this side of that happy state, do what¬ 
ever we will, some life must be transformed into our 
life in order to sustain it. Therefore what is meant 
and enjoined is simply this : “ Do not destroy life, unless i 
it is absolutely necessary for the maintenance of a higher I 
kind of life.” The purer souls will, of course, not like 
to sanction even this. But,, as formulated above, the 
rule does not sanction hurting or injury : it limits it to 
the lowest possible minimum. As a supplementary 
rule we have : “ And then begin with the least evolved 
kind of life, e.g. with the sthdvaras ” (pp. 8-9 supra). 

. Drink 

All, kinds _o£—intoxicants, or even stimulants, ar e 

j ut)}) i hi fe d. They are not necessary for the life and 
well-being of the body. They feed the passions, and 
passions are the bitterest foes of the soul. There is also 
wholesale destruction of small life in the fermentation 
of brewing and distilling. 

Trades cmd Industries 

Certain trades are prohibited to Jain as as Jainas : — 
brewing, fishing, butchering, and anything that involves 
’wholesale slaughter of living beings for purposes of 
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trade and commerce. But even a brewer or a butcher 
may be a Jaina : then he will be in the vowless stage of 
soul’s evolution ( avirata-gnnasthana). 

\y Social Behaviour 

A true Jaina will do nothing to hurt the feelings 
of another person, man, woman, or child; nor will lie 
violate the principles of Jainism. 

Jaina ethics are meant for men of all positions—for 
kings, warriors, traders, artisans, agriculturists, and 
indeed for men and women in every walk of life. The 
highest will find in the Jaina rules of conduct satis¬ 
factory guidance for their affairs ; and the meanest can 
follow them. “ Do your duty. Do it as humanely as 
you can.” This, in brief, is the primary precept of 
Jainism. Non-killing cannot interfere with one’s 
duties. The king, or the judge, has to hang a murderer. 
The murderer’s act is the negation of a right of the 
murdered. The king’s, or the judge’s, order is the 
negation of this negation, and is enjoined by Jainism 
as a duty. Similarly the soldier’s killing on the 
battlefield. It is only prejudiced and garbled accounts, 
of Jainism that have led to its being misunderstood. 

Givil and Criminal Wrongs 
The Indian Penal Code, originally drafted by Lord 
Macaulay, takes account of almost all offences known to 
and suppressed by our modern civilization. Mr. A. B. 
Latthe, M.A., of Sholapur, lias shown by a table how 
the five minor rules of conduct (the five anu-vi'atas of 
Jainism) cover the same ground as the twenty-three, 
chapters and 511 sections of the Code. 
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The Jainas of to-day do not follow all the vows 
“ without faults ” ; but, still, they profess the practice 
of the vows and live on the whole in view of them. 
I desire to conclude the chapter “ Ethics ” with the 
statement of two bare facts. 

In criminal statistics the Jaina percentage of 
criminality is the lowest—remarkably lower than 
among the Hindus, Muhammadans, and Christians. 

In commercial matters the Jainas are a well-to-do 
and influential community. Colonel Tod in his 
Rajasthan , and Lord Reay and Lord Curzon after 
him, have estimated that half the mercantile wealth of 
India passes through the hands of the Jaina laity. 
Commercial prosperity implies shrewd business capacity 
and also steady, reliable character and credit. 

The above shows that far from being an impracticable 
religion, Jainism is eminently fitted to give the State 
good subjects and the country successful business men. 



Chapter IV.—JAIN A RITUAL 

This relates to the pursuit of the path of salvation 
in communion with people living in accordance with 
Jainism. The object of ritual is the ideal, the goal, 
namely, truth, perfection, the perfect soul. Ritual is 
the way in which we manifest our love and reverence 
for our ideal. It is the enjoyment of what is beyond 
us, until devotion becomes ecstasy and we feel that we 
are what we considered to exist outside us, that we are 
one with the goal, and that the ideal is realized within 
ourselves. 

The subject is long and complicated and concerns, in 
the main, the occult side of Jainism. But one or two 
points may be noticed. 

Knowledge may be derived by considering four 
aspects of the thing known : ndma, sthdpana, dravya, 
and bhava, or its name, status, substance, and nature, 
e.g. we may adore our ideal soul as typified in Lord 
Mahavira. The name of Mahavira evokes the ideal 
before our eyes in all its glory ; the thrill with which 
it is accompanied is our true worship. So in the 
soldier’s breast “ Napoleon ” and “ Alexander ” arouse 
thrills of revei’ence which are akin to feelings of 
worship. This is the ndma point of view. 

The second method, sthdpana, is the installation of 
the adored one in a material representation : photograph, 
picture, keepsake, image, model, statue—these are 
examples. Absent friends can be loved and remembered 
by this means; absent guides can be reverenced; 
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absent ideals can be worshipped. It is a mistake 
to call this -icZoZ-worship ; it is ideal-worship and 
eminently useful. Like all useful things, it may be 
abused; but that is hardly a sufficient reason for 
discarding it. 

The third view-point is dravya, the thing or person 
which is to become in the future: for example, 
respect given to the Prince of Wales as the future 
King of England, and so forth. It is in this way 
that the future Tirthaiikaras can be worshipped in 
Jainism. 

But it must never be forgotten that it is no one person 
in particular that the Jainas woi'ship, They worship 
the ideal and nothing but the ideal, namely, the soul in 
its perfect condition. This ideal may be Christ, Sankara, 
Vishnu, Brahma, Muhammad, Jehovah, or any other 
type of perfection; and this indicates at once the 
rational basis and the catholic breadth of the Jaina 
doctrines. 

The fourth way is bhdvu, whereby the thing or person 
in its actual nature is meant, e.g. Lord Mabavira to his 
contemporaries. 

It must be noticed that, as faith is the first, ritual is 
the last part of religion 'in its widest sense. Faith 
brings us to truth; philosophy makes us grasp it; 
ethics makes us practise it; and ritual makes us one 
with it. In Jainism faith tells us that we have a soul 
and that it has in it an untold wealth of knowledge, 
purity, power, and bliss. Jaina philosophy gives us 
a detailed grasp of this principle, and tells us how 
karmic matter obscures this Infinite Quaternary; Jaina 
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ethics takes us along the path to conquer matter and 
its children pain, ignorance, and weakness; and Jaiua 
ritual makes us move on and on until the last speck of 
matter is removed and the soul shines resplendent, all- 
pure, all-powerful, as the brightest embodiment of' 
encouragement for the knower, of hope and power and 
inspiration and peace for the faithful! 



Part II.—TEXTS 
Chapter I—THEOLOGY 


1. Wpfr faf.3)WW3prft II 

Panchdstikdya-gathd , by Kundakunda Acharya, 

v. 27. 

The soul exists [in saiiisdm] in combination with karma 
[karmic matter]. 

2. fa affat VSRfrm gsfa 'I 

Anuprehshd-sloka, by Swami Karttikeya, 184. 
The soul in combination with the body is the doer of 
all actions. 

3. *rfw ^hmfanmr i 

4ft «Tf fa ^HfafasRTjfrt II 

Paftcli&stikdya-gdthd, 28. 
The soul, purified of the dirt of karmic matter, goes up 
to the end of loka, acquires complete knowledge and 
perception and attains infinite and [supra- or] non- 
sensual bliss. 

'4. rlfn fWffa^THT TT’T fWf Wfafa I 

tfr ifa ffaxfar nfwt riTfa ii 

Ibid. 172. 

Thus, desirous of quiescence, the soul shall not submit 
to the slightest attachment to anything. Having thus 
become free from attachment, it crosses the ocean of 
samsdra (cycle of mundane existences). 

5. i 

YT^fa ^fa^rcfa^ || 

Ibia. 151. 
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By the absence of karma , omniscient and embracing the 
whole world in its view, it attains undisturbable, snpra- 
sensnal, and infinite bliss. 

6. *fr fa i 

*fr wT^ffw ii 

Paramatma-praham, by Yogendra Acharya, 830. 
The soul w'hich has perfect perception, perfect knowledge, 
infinite bliss, and infinite power, is a perfect saint, and, 
being self-manifested, is known as Jina-deva (or the 
divine conqueror). 

7. gfri f%*rtp 5 rHf? 5 T i 

’STOTT ftT g II 

Ibid. 325. 

A soul which, having broken through all kinds of 
hindering thoughts, dwells on the way to the status of 
godhead, and whose four karmas [the destructive karmas ; 
see under Metaphysics, p. 27) are destroyed, is called 
Arhat. 

^Tfrre^fRR^TTT ^ftiTTT Tjlwr fff% II 

Niyama-sam-gatha, by Kundalnmda Acharya, 71. 
Those who are rid of the (four) destructive kinds of 
karmas, possessed of perfect knowledge and of the 
highest qualities, and equipped with thirty-four kinds 
of supernatural powers ( atisaya ), such are Arhats. 

8 . •spffcfHi wrt: tttw % :*§i i 

Brihat-Svayambhri-stotra, by Samanta-bhadra 

Acharya, 9. 

[A Tlrthaukara is] he by whom was shown the broad 
fording-place of virtue, the best of all, reaching which 
men overcome sorrow. 
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9. iff*? WtsRfWf hrfw TOST W l 

% ItfW flTT ^fg^X^fT II 

Pailchastilcdya, by Ivundakunda Acharya, 35.. 
Those whose is the nature of a pure soul, and in -whom 
is never any non-being—such souls, when disembodied, 
are Siddhas ; .they are above all powers of speech. 

Tirff?RWT^| s r sntpftfift i 

hfw^Txr ’TOT f*rcr *fmf%fXr«fr 11 

Dravya-samgraha, by Nemi-cliandra Siddhanta- 

chakravartin, 51. 

Having destroyed the eight kinds of karmas (see below, 
pp. 91-2) and the body, sublime in knowledge of the 
Universe and Beyond (loka and aloha), the self in the 
form of a man, steady at the summit of the Universe 
(loka), should be meditated upon as Siddha. 

if w?t i 

gNxjrfefr fwr 1 %<cr % xtfxxrr iffw 11 

Niyama-sam, 72. 

Having destroyed the bondage of eight karmas and 
being possessed of eight great qualities 1 [of the-soul], 
perfect souls, eternal, and steady at the summit of the 
universe (loka )—those who are such are Siddhas. 

io. fMr i 

^xiir t%Trx% TOjfar ^ 11 

Sdmayika-pdtha. 

I salute the Jinas, illuminators of the universe and. 
founders of the beautiful fording-place of religion ; such. 
twenty-four Arhats, Kevalins, will I celebrate. 

1 Appendix IV, pp. 130-1. 
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11. -chrrxnT*m?*n i 

^T mdWtTT TjfW fff?t II 

Niyama-sdra, 78. 

Perfect observers of five kinds of rules of conduct, and 
quellers of the intoxicated-elephant-like pride of the 
five senses, wise and of deep qualities—such are the 
Acharyas. 



^Tzp^-pwft^T ^^-PTT nfw fftrr ii 

Ibid. 74. 

Equipped with the three jewels [faith, knowledge, and 
conduct] and preceptors of the doctrines preached by the 
Jinas, brave and full of selfless feeling—such are the 
Upadhyayas. 

13. TfTrpf% Tt r§i£T ^i^fwiTTTl’rrw^TiT i 
1%73m fwwftfT nw t ntw ilt?r ii 

Ibid. 75. 

Free from all worldly occupation, ever engrossed in four 
kinds of devotion [darsana, ‘ faith,’ jnana, ‘ knowledge,’ 
charitra, ‘ conduct,’ and tapah, ‘ asceticism ’], without 
worldly ties, without delusion—such are the Sadhus. 

14. isst ^ 3 * Tlfr I 

w w* 1*r Tfr^t ii 

Anupreksha, 76. 

Alone he accumulates merit; alone he enjoys the various 
happiness of heaven; alone he destroys karma', alone 
also he attains to moksha. 
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Trfttpwnflr f^rar ’sTRfa (?n i 

qft^T5FIT5iT #^T *T ^ *ffWT ^ II 

Purushartha-siddhyupaya, by Amrita-chandra 

Suri, 10. 

And in an eternal succession ever changing its state 
through the illusions of its thoughts, the soul is the 
[only] causer and experience!' of its states {parinama). 



Chapter II.—METAPHYSICS 


I. The Soul and non-Soul 
i. Ir i 

Dravya-samgraha, 23. 

Thus sexpartite, this, according to the division into jlva 
(soul) and ajlva (non-soul), is two dravyas (substances). 

II. Kinds and Qualities of Soul 

ii 38 it 

Tattvartha-siitra, ch. ii, 13, 14. 
Sthavara (stationary) souls are earth souls, water souls, 
fire souls, air souls, vegetable souls. Trasa (mobile) 
souls are those which have two or more sense-organs. 

3. Wf^ I 

f!f3[ mfcft mm II 3^ II 

Panchdstikdya, 122. 
The soul knows and sees all; desires happiness ; is afraid 
of pain; does friendly or unfriendly actions, and enjoys 
[or suffers] the fruits of them. 

4. mgft sft w 5w i 

wr 5m wwt 11 30 11 

Ibid. 30. 

That which by means of the four pranas (living 
principles animating the body) lives, shall live, and 
has previously lived, is [called] a jlva (or mundane soul). 
The pranas, again, are (l) power ( bala ) (of body, 
mind, or speech); (2) the (five) senses; (3) vitality 
{dyuh) ; (4) respiration. 
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*fm tfffTO«Flr ft vt €t ii * 11 

frT^ra VTWT ?;f^TW"W 7 ^ ^TW^Tr ^ I 

^rwnrr fips^niPTift <g %^tt w 11311 

Dravya-samgraha, 2, 3. 
It (the soul) is (l) jlva (that which lives) ; (2) possessed 
of upayoga, [which is of two kinds, the power of 
perceiving (darsana) and knowing (jnana)]; (3) amurta 
(immaterial) ; (4) karid (the doer of all actions); (5) 
svadeha-parimana (of the size of its body, which it 
completely fills); (6) bholetd (enjoyer of the fruits of 
actions); (7) samsdrastha (located in the changing 
universe); (8) siddha (in its perfect condition a Siddha); 
(9) ilrdhvagciti (of an upward tendency). That which in 
the three times has four pranas (senses, power, vitality, 
and respiration) is conventionally soul: hut from the 
essential point of view that which has consciousness 
is soul. 

III. Attributes of ti-ie non-Soul 

mfw sftaj-urr i 
II 8R8 II 

Panohastikdya, 124. 

Space, time, matter, dharma, and adharma have not 
the qualities of soul; they are said to be non-conseious* 
whereas soul has consciousness. 

IV. The Six Substances 

frr< m\ ^ i 

t wt II o. II 

PanchastiMya, 9. 

That which runs, i.e. passes, into such and such natures 
and modifications is called dravya (substance). It is 
never distinct from existence ( sattti ). 
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b. twurT w furr jwff 1 %*ht w wrf^; i , 
HTTt ^pHTUr WT II 8 ? II 

Pailchastikdya, 13. 

Attributes 'cannot exist apart from substance. And there 
can be no substance without attributes. Therefore the 
existence of attributes and substance is inseparable. 

9. ^ttn^r^rTrasp* i 

afnrn^RTTO^ *rr w <r *rwf?r iff 11 

''ibid. 10. 

That which is distinguished as existent (sat) and which 
is associated with coming into existence, going out of 
existence, and continuous sameness of existence, and also 
is the substratum of attributes and modifications, that 
the omniscient ones term substance ( dravya ). 

10. wte gfnr tjxr w i 

ipif 'iOTTfjg W^Tf^ffTT II 

Paramatma-prakdm, 142. 

Soul {jiva) is the only conscious or knowing substance. 
The remaining five are without consciousness : (i.e.) 
matter ( pudgala ), principle of motion ( dharma ), principle 
of stationariness ( adharma ), space ( dkdsa ), and time 
(kdla) are different (from jiva or soul). 

11. wt ^ i 

^ ci dffi 5 nrcr 11 

Panchdstikaya, 82. 

Things. enjoyable by the senses, the five senses them¬ 
selves, the bodies [including the five kinds of bodies], the 
mind, the kannas, and the other material objects—all 
this know as matter {pudgala). 
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12. I 

*ft*ft*TTS II ^3 II 

’enn irff ^prraff ftFir i 
^rf^ifT^TfTiTW ^TTinw^ ^wsrji *=B n 
wf tt^tw f i 

<|f ^tawRrnir 11 ^ 11 

Pauchastikaya, 88-5. 

Dharmastikaya is devoid of taste, colour, smell, sound, 
touch, is coterminous with the universe ( loha ), is 
indivisible, all-pervading, and has innumerable spatial 
units {praclems ); ever operating in virtue of its infinite 
attributes, including heavy and light; is eternal, and is 
the essential condition for all moving bodies, and is itself 
the product of none. As in the (normal) world water 
is a help to the motion of fishes, in a like manner is the 
substance dharma, be assured, to that of soul (jiva) 
and matter (ajvva). 

13. *ff 'tP^W rff H WTfiSf I 

Ibid. 86. 

Know that the substance called adharma is of the same 
kind as the substance dharma. It is the essential 
condition of stationary things, like the earth. 

14. whrTW WTW TTf ^ g^wrw *r I 

4 ^ fsRTunfw rt ii 

Ibid. 90. 

That which gives place in this universe to all souls and 
likewise to all other matter—that, as a whole, is the 
substance space ( ahasa ). 
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is. it irr€t n 

Niyama-sdra, 38. 

That which is the cause of the modification of soul and 
other substances {drmy as) would be time {kola). 

16. qm-fr i 

^ ^T^ft ffr 11 ^ 11 

i>|t =R^fT ^ rrti i 

ftr ^t#t ii * 4 11 

Panchastikaya, 24, 25. 

That which is devoid of five colours [krishna (black), 
harita (green), pita (yellow), rakta (red), and sveta 
(white)]; of five tastes [tikta (pungent), katuka (bitter), 
kshara (saline), kashdyila (acid), and mishta (sweet)]; 
of two smells \_sugandha (agreeable) and durgandha 
(disagreeable)]; of eight kinds of touch [light and heavy, 
smooth and rough, soft and hard, and hot and cold] ; 
and which has the agurulacfhu attribute (i.e. the set of 
central attributes which sustain the others), is immaterial 
and is characterized by modifications [of other substances] 
—is time ( kala ). Samaya (unit of time), nimisha, 
kashtha, kala, nail, dinar atra, masa, rtu, ay ana, 
samvatsara —these are secondary time. 

17. ?rr^T-snretnt% Sr f^rr 3r i 

tww T'reft ti ir wrttw ii ^ ii 

Dravya-sanigraha, 22. 

In each pradesa of lokakasa each atom of time is fixed 
like a heap of jewels. These atoms of time are innumerable 
and substances. 
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18 . i 

*raT 11 

Tattvartha-sdra, by Amrita-ehandra Suri, 17. 

Bharma, adharma, and dkasa are each a single dravya, 
•whereas time, matter, and souls are held to be in¬ 
numerable dravyas. 

V. Astikayas (Substances) 

19. ^ I 

w vx ^f^-parr ^ 11 

Bravya-samgraha, 23. 

These are six kinds, but the principal division is into 
two categories (dravyas), soul (jiva) and non-soul 
(ajiva). These, excepting time ( kdla ), know to be the 
five astikayas. 

20. frr wfa Iwkrtt i 

Ibid. 24. 

Since these things exist (i.e. have satia), the Best 
of Jinas [or Tirthaukaras] call them asti ; and since, 
like bodies, they have many spatial units ( pradesas ), 
therefore they are called kdya and astikaya. 

21. 3rNT I 

f| «fT3IW II 

Panchdstikdya, 22. 

Soul (jwa), matter ( pudgala ) and bodies, space ( akasa ), 
and the other [two] astikayas (dhctrma and adharma, 
the principles of motion and stationariness) are uncreated, 
possessed of the quality of existence, and the causes (or 
condition) of the universe. 
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22. wNt giupsnirreT 'srmTfwrT nipr ^T*rre i 

^tWTrfl fqp^7*w?i?n ii 8 ii 

Ibid. 4. 

Soul (jiva), matter (pudgala) and bodies, principle of 
motion (dharma), principle of statiouariness ( adharma), 
and space ( cikasa ) are steady in their state of existence, 
and are not distinct from their existence ( sattci). These 
have many atoms (mm). 


28. ^nj#Err: ift’JiT ii « ii 

^rraTspsn^^rr: ii o. ii gwpn*i; ii io h 

Tattvartha-sutra, v, 8-10. 


Principle of motion ( dhanna ), principle of stationariness 
(adharma), the individual soul (jiva )—each has in¬ 
numerable units of space ( pradesas ). Space has infinite 
pradesas. Matter (pudgala) has pradesas which may 
be numbered or which may not be numbered [and 
which are infinite]. 

[Note .—Molecule ( skandha) can be numbered as to 
its atoms (pammayu). Some skandhas cannot be 
numbered, as their constituent atoms may be number¬ 
less, e.g. a mountain. Some skandhas will contain an 
infinity of atoms, as an ocean, the world.] 


24. TORtfl I 

ir ^f?r ftpzps %ff 11 m ii 

Panchastikaya, 5. 

Those of which the existence is accompanied with 
various attributes and modifications, and which are 
substances (astihaya), form the constituent elements of 
the three worlds. 
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25. 5!*rn n 11 

Tattvarthcisutra, v, 23. 

Material things ( pudgalaU) are distinguished by possession 
of touch, taste, smell, and colour. 

26. Wfl ^5*rPST 11 It 

Ibid. 25. 

Matter is either atom (ayu) or molecule ( slcandha). 

27. i 

wrnj ira *r *snff *rcrf?i 11 ^ n 

Dmvya-saingraha, 26. 
The atom, though it has only one spatial unit {pradeia), 
yet, since in combination to form a molecule it fills 
many units, is by the .all-knowing ones through associa¬ 
tion called body ( kdya). 

28. ^ ^ I 

W wit I ^ II 

wr ^ II ^ II 

<ST*rrawiCtoT fwranf? i 

gsr?rar%t^; ^frrr^T ’i'trr ^ 11 ^ 11 

HfWWfr^T TO.^rgjRIT Tt^f II ^ II 

Niyama-sara , 21-4. 

Matter is of six kinds—very gross-gross (atisthfila- 
sthida), gross ( sthilla ), gross-fine ( sthula-silkshna ), fine- 
gross ( sukshma-sthilla ), fine ( mkshma ,), and very fine 
(ati-sukshma). Masses such as earth, mountains, etc., 
are called very gross-gross; as gross should be understood 
butter, water, oil, and so forth; shade, sunshine, and so 
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forth know to be gross-fine masses ; fine-gross are called 
those molecules which are the objects of the four senses; 
fine, again, are the molecules which compose the matter 
of karma ; and fine-fine, observe, are those which surpass 
these last-named. 

29. Tfqire i 

VPZ<\fKi II 

Panchastikcuja, 81. 

The substance ( dravya ) which has one taste, one colour, 
one smell, and two kinds of touch, is a cause of the 
production of sound, but is itself soundless, and is 
distinct from molecule ( skandha), know that to be 
ultimate atom (paramanu). 

30. ^ I 

TcTfirr *tt ii q ii 

Dravya-samgrahci, 9. 
This soul through expansion or contraction becomes 
big or small according to the body occupied by it, 
except in sarmidghata [the condition when some particles 
(pradesas) of the soul expand and go out of the body 

and then come back to it, as in the case of the aharaka 

body]. This is from the practical point of view: but 
from the real point of view the soul has innumerable 
spatial units (pradesas). 

31. II II 
Tattv&rtha-sutra, v, 16. 

In respect of the expanding and contracting of it3 
particles, it [the soul] is as a lamp [the light of which 
equally fills a small and a large space]. 

32. h » Ibid . 17 . 
The support of motion and rest respectively is the service 
of dharma and adharma. 
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VI, VII. Kahmas 

33. SITSft 

TT^T- II B H Tcittvartha-sutra, viii, 4. 

The first is jMnavaranlya (knowledge - obscuring), 
darsanavaranlya (faith- or perception-obscuring), veda- 
niya (sensation-, pleasure-, and pain-, causing), mohaniya 
(infatuating), ayuTi (vitality), ndma (characterizing the 
individual’s body, etc.), gotra (family), antaraya 
(obstruction). 


f%nn: 11 n 
^=^RmTt%rrrT: I 
n 30.11 


Through the removal of knowledge-obsCurance the souls 
have perfect knowledge. Through the destruction of 
perception-obscurance (or faith-obscurance) there arises 
in them perfect perception (or faith). Through the 
destruction of the vedaniya karmas they attain immunity 
from affliction. Through destruction of the mohaniya, 
they attain unshakable perfection. Through destruction 
of dyuh (vitality) they acquire supreme fineness. 
Through destruction of ndma they acquire the capacity 
of allowing all objects to occupy the same place with 
them ( avagdhana ). Through destruction of gotra the 
souls are always neither light nor heavy. Through 
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destruction of obstructive karmas they attain infinite 
strength. ■ ' . ■ 

35. qT - 

•irt^TR^T: i wre fra- 

^ft'W II Q. II Tattvartha-sutra, viii, 9. 

Mohanlya karma is of two kinds, darsana and charitra ; 
vedaniya karma 'is of two kinds, alcashdya and hashaya ; 
darsana-mohanlya is of three kinds; charitra-mohaniya 
is of two kinds; akashaya-vedaniya is of nine kinds ; 
kashaya-vedanlya is of sixteen kinds. 

Darsana - mohamya karmas are samyaktva (that 
which makes right faith or perception defective), 
mithyatva (that which leads the soul away from right 
faith or perception), samyaktva-mithydtva (mixed right 
and wrong faith). 

Charitra-mohaniya karmas are akashaya (by which 
only a light kind of passion is experienced), kashdya 
(by which passion is experienced). 

Akashaya-vedanlyas are hdsya,rati, arati, soka, bhaya , 
jugupsa , strl-veda, purusha-veda, napumsaka-veda. 

Kashaya-vedanlyas are four anantanubandhis (which 
accompany mithyatva or false belief; ananta = mith- 
ydtva) ; four apratyakhyanavaraniyas (which obstruct 
partial renunciation, i.e. the fifth Guna-sthana ; see 
above, p. 50) ; four pratyaMiyandvaranlyas (which 
obstruct total renunciation, i.e. the sixth Guya-sthana ; 
see above, p. 51); four sahjvalanas (which grow with 
sayiyama, but do not destroy it, though keeping it 
impure). 
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VIII. The Tattvas (Principles) 

36. II 8 II 

Tattvartha-sntra, i, 4. 

The principles ( tattvas ) are jiva . (soul), afiva (non¬ 
soul), asravcc (influx of karma), bandha (bondage), 
samvara (stopping of inflow), nirjara (falling off), 
moksha (or nirvana, final liberation). 

37. siiw ^fr^fr wRwnn'*rthg«fr i 

»iT^t%tiTTTV ^’tfr *n*ft 11 

Panchastikdya, 148. 

Penetration by matter is due to activity (yoga), and 
activity arises from mind, body, or speech ; bondage of 
the soul is due to thought-activity, and that thought 
is accompanied by desire, passion, inflammation, and 
infatuation (or intoxication). 

38. *fr*r: 11 i 11 * 11 ^ 11 

Tattvartha-sfitra, vi, 1, 2. 

Action on the par.t of body, mind, or speech is yoga. 
It is asrava (influx of karma). 

39. * fMNt I 

Twraqrur frf^ n 11 
v fMhrr i 

SfiWt ^Tf II 30 II 

^irwt ^ « 3=» 11 

Dravya-samgraha, 29-81. 

That activity of the soul whereby karma flows into 
it is said by the Jina to be bhavdsrava (subjective 
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infljix): dravyasrava is other. False belief ( mithyatva ), 
non - renunciation ( avirati), heedlessness ( pramcida ), 
activity (yoga), and anger ( krodha), etc.—these are to 
be recognized with varieties five, five, fifteen, three, 
four, according to the differences of the previous 
karma. Matter of various colours, etc., ivhich flows 
into the active soul is to be known as dravyasrava 
(objective influx) : it is described by the Jina as of 
various kinds. 

Note. —The varieties mentioned are the following:— 

1. Of mithyatva-. (l) ekanta, a one-sided belief in 
a thing; (2) viparlta, belief in the opposite of what 
is really right; (3) vinaya, a universal respecting of 
right and wrong belief, with attention only to conduct; 

(4) samsaya, unsettled belief, scepticism or doubt; 

(5) apidna, ignorant indifference to right belief. 

2. Of avirati-. (l) himsci, killing or injuring living 
beings; (2) asatya, untruth; (3) steya, stealing or using 
another’s property without his consent; (4) abrahma, 
unchastity; (5) parigraha, worldly concerns. 

3. Of pramcida, : (l) stri-katha, gossip about women ; 
(2) bhojana-katha, idle talk about food; (3) rdshtra- 
kathd, idle talk about polities; (4) avani-pdla-katha, 
idle talk about kings ; (5-8) the four kashciyas or 
passions— krodha, anger; mdna, pride; may a, deception 
or illusion; lobha, greed; (9-13) the five senses—use 
of the sense of sight, hearing,, smell, taste, touch; 
(14) nidra, sleep; (15) sneha, affection. 

4. Of yoga: those due respectively to mind, body, 
and speech. 

5. Of kashdya: anger, pride, deceit, greed (of a 
different quality from the same four as appearing under 
pramada ). 
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40. ^ ^®er :\\\\[ 

Tattvartha-sutra, viii, 2. 

Being associated with passion ( kashaya), the soul takes 
in matter adaptable for action (karma), and this is 
bondage ( bandhci ). 

Ibid, viii, 1. 

The causes of bondage are milkyadarsana (false 
perception or faith); avirati (non-abstention, i.e. not 
refraining from doing what is prohibited by the five 
vows, such as non-killing, etc.); pravuzda (irreverence 
towards knowledge and the sources of it); kashaya 
(passions) ; yoga (the three kinds of activity by body, 
mind, or speech ; see above, pp. 98-4). 

42. ^ inn % *rrN^fr tfr i 

wtwqwir ii n 

Dravya-samgraha, 32. 

The thought-activity of the soul through which karmic 
matter can bind it is called bhava-bandha. The (actual) 
intermingling of karmic matter with the particles 
(pradesas) of the soul is the other (i.e. dravya-bandha). 

43. II 3 11 

Tattvartha-sutra, viii, 3. 

The forms of it (i.e. of bandha) are (l) prakriti (according 
to the nature of karmic matter which actually binds the 
soul) ; (2) sthiti (according to the duration of the 
attachment of matter to the soul) ; (3) amobhaga 
(according as the fruition is likely to he mild or strong); 
(4) pradesa (according as to the number of atoms 
( karma-vargaytas ) of karmic matter which attach to 
the soul). 
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44. w wf gw wist wre w wt^f i 

W rt^T flTfiW^W WWTW II ^ II 

Panchdstikaya, 148. 

At the moment when on the part of an ascetic detached 
from desire no good or bad actions (of mind) are in 
• operation, at that moment such an ascetic attains 
stoppage (i samvara) of good or had karinas. 

45. «T If *HTT TTW^IT: 

wwft I 

«i wrg 11 § 11 

Samayasdra-kalasa, v, 6. 

Though kcmnas which became attached to the soul in 
the past do not give up their existence, and. though at 
their mature time they take the form of substances; still, 
in consequence of the expulsion of all love, hatred, and 
attachment, the binding by karma does not befall one 
who has knowledge. 


46. %^wttfrwT*fr wr w»TOTWffwrtfw If; i 
tfr ww wr 11 3« n 

'tjwrw^f t tjTitefwt ^ i 
STlffa WTW WftfTTfW I! II 

Dravya-samgraha, 34—£ 


The thought-activity of the soul by •which the inflow 
of karma is stopped is called bhdva-sanivara. That 
which actually stops the inflow of matter is another. 

The following are the species of bhdva-samvara :— 
Yratas, or vows. [These are five: (l) ahimsa (not 
to cause or tend to cause pain or destruction to any 
living being by thought, speech, or conduct); (2). satya 
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(truth in speech, thought, and deed); (8) asteya (to take 
nothing, unless, and except, it is given); ( 4 ) brahma- 
charya (chastity, lit. the devoted contemplation of the 
self by the soul) ; (5) parigraha-tyaga (renunciation 
of worldly concerns).] 

Samitis, religious observances. [These are five: (l) 
Irya (walking carefully, so as not to hurt any living 
being); (2) bhaslul (speaking relevantly and without 
hurting anyone’s feelings) ; (3) eshanci (taking only 
pure food, not specially prepared" for the saint); 
(4) adananihshepana, (careful handling of the few 
things, such as water-bowl, brush, and scriptures, which 
ascetics may keep); (5) pmtishthapana or utsarga 
(great care as to where to answer the calls of 
nature, etc.).] 

. Gupti, or restraint. [This is of three kinds: of body, 
mind, and speech.] 

Dharmas, or pious duties. [These are ten : (l) supreme 
forgiveness, suppression of all feelings of anger or 
retaliation, and ready forgiveness of all injuries, real 
or otherwise; (2) humility, ever-present and sincere 
humility ; (8) frankness ; (4) integrity; (5) truth 
in feeling and action; (6) restraint of the senses and 
■compassion towards all living beings ; (7) austerity 
and self-denial; (8) renunciation of merely worldly 
concerns; (9) realizing that the world and its things 
cannot belong" in reality to the true ‘ I ’; (10) chastity.] 

Anupreksha, or contemplation. [It is of twelve kinds: 
(l) anitya— -the world is transient; (2) asarana- —no 
one can protect us from the fruition of harmas ; 
(3) samsdra —these kartnas keep us in the cycle of 
existences till they have all matured and left us finally 
in nirvana ; (4) ekatva — we are ourselves the doers 
and enjoyers and makers of our life here or hereafter ; 
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(5) cmyatva —all else (the body, etc.) is separate from 
us ; (6) asuchitva —the various impurities of the 

body, which cannot have the qualities of soul; 
(7) dsrava —karmic matter is flowing into the soul, and 
thus new bonds are forged for the captivity of the soul 
in the world; (8) samvara —we must stop this inflow 
of karmas ; (9) nirjara ,—we must free the soul from 
matter, which has already attached to it in the past; 
(10) loka —the world is eternal; its sis elements, the 
dravyas, souls, matter, time and space, principles of 
motion, and rest, are eternal too ; (ll) bodhi-durlabhci — 
it is difficult to attain wisdom, i.e. right faith, knowledge, 
and conduct; we must strive to get these; (12) dharma,, 
the Law—our duty is to get freedom and happiness.] 

Pansaha-jaya, troubles and sufferings, the overcoming 
of which leads to. samvara. (These are twenty-two : 
(l) hunger; (2) thirst; (3) cold; (4) heat; (6) insect- 
bites, etc.; (6) nakedness ; (?) troubles arising from the 
conditions of a particular time or country, e.g. in 
warfare, plague, etc.; (8) women ; (9) careful walking ; 
(10) posture adopted must be continued; (ll) sleeping 
on hard ground after soft beds in royal palaces; (12) 
abuse of ourselves or of our doctrine by others; (13) 
ill-usage; (14) begging; (15) ill-success in begging; 
(16) disease; if self-imposed duties weaken the body, 
renounce the idea of strengthening it by means of 
medicine, etc.; (17) thorns and pebbles prick the 
wandering ascetics ; (18) dirt ; (19) no reverence 

is given to the ascetic by people ; he should not 
mind; (20) he never feels proud of his victory even 
over the most learned; (21) 'waiting for illumina¬ 
tion ; (22) waiting for the evolution of the soul’s 

powers.] 

Gh&ritra, conduct of many kinds. 
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47. fwu-rert 11 w 11 trt^ t%^T 11 =15 11 

Tattvartha-sfUra, viii, 21, 28. 
The fruition of a karmct upon its maturing is experience 
(amtbhava). Thence follows (.s avipcika) nirjara. 

48. Tjcncsff’iff cl^ff Wt TCfaftt I 

wr fipi^ n « 

Panchastihaya, 144. 
Whoso, occupying himself with the activities which stop 
the inflow of karmas, persists in ascetic practices of 
various kinds—verily such an one makes many karmas 
fall away from his soul. 

49. Bq-fTramw: trreft fawri fljfwr ^ *rr i 

^HTSrr IWWT cHf xTlt^^T^T II II 

^^TfG^^rrqTfErf%qT^i^5t^fwsf: 1 
cjfflTTajtfiSr t^T^T II 3 II 

rwirwr i 

w ^ awtw ii B 11 

^T5PiW^f«r t?frx?T^^xiT^fT: i 

^^rr% sU Trq^r^ ^f|^ 114 n 

WfT f rnt%^fTR: II % II 

Tattvartha-sdra, vii, 2-6. 

The falling away of karma attaching to the soul is 
called nirjara. It is of two kinds: of these the first is 
called ripeness-born (vipdlcajd), the second unripeness- 
born ( avipdka °). When in a soul which is subject to 
the ripening of karmas attached to it from eternity 
the karynas fructify and perish—the. process is called 
ripeness-born. When by force of ascetic practices 
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(. tapas ) those karmas which are not yet ready to operate 
are made to enter the class of those ready to operate, 
and are experienced-—the process is called avipdka 
nirjara. As a mango or pine-apple can be made to 
ripen by artificial means even ont of -time, similarly 
the karmas of embodied souls. The first belongs to 
all souls which get rid of matured karma in due 
course by experiencing it, whereas the other is found 
in ascetics only. 

so. 11 $ 11 Tattvartha-siitra, ix, 8 . 

Falling away may be through asceticism {tapas) also. 

51. gft sr?ft ftr^wwt ^ ’HgpsFrrrftr i 

^ M *ftwt 11 11 

Panchastikaya , 153. 
When a soul has attained saywara and is getting rid of 
all karmas, and on withdrawal of the vedamya, ayuJi, 
, etc. (gotra and ndrna, i.e. the four aghatiya or non¬ 
destructive) karmas, takes leave of existence, that is 
therefore [called] moksha (“leaving”). 

52. *ft^: 11 a ii 

Tattvdrtha-sutra, x, 2. 

Complete release from all karma through non-existence 
of causes of bondage -and through nirjam is moksha. 

53. *P*roft 5ft ^ x wt 3? ■qfwitfr I 

iprfwrwr 11 ^ it 

Dravya-samgmha,37. 

The evolution (pariyctma) of the soul which is the 
one cause of annihilation of all karmas is called hluma- 
moksha. The actual freedom from all karmic matter is 
called dravya-moksha. 
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IX. The Nine Padarthas 

54. wtwt gw w wrsw wfw i 

^sn^w^nusrwr *frwr w ^ wjt n so* h 

PaUchastikaya, 108. 
Soul ijiva), non-soul (ajiva), merit (pu'y.ya), sin or 
demerit (papa), inflow of matter (asrava of meritorious 
or sinful Icarmas), its cessation ( samvara ), falling 
away ( nirjard ), bondage ( bandha ), and final liberation 
(■ moksha .) are tbe (nine) principles ( padarthas ). 

55. gitrfwwT gw wgft wnft f% wNw i 

ifruiw^Tft wtwt wwrww mSY it qy* « 

* Ibid. 132. 

Tbe good evolution (parityama) of the soul is merit 
(pupya ); tbe bad evolution is sin (papa). It is the 
materialization of these .two which becomes (good or 
bad) Icarmas. 

Note. —The former is merit or sin of thought 
(bhava) ; the latter is realized ( dravya ) merit or sin. 

56. xT*rt wwr w?eft WTgwwrwfw^l* w qftwnft i 
tariff wfer www gw wtewr wrwwf^ n 33M ii 

Ibid. 135. 

Whatever soul has attachment only, to right conduct 
[e.g. devotion to the Arhats, etc.], whose evolution is 
penetrated with compassion, and the inner nature of 
which is without impurity of a grosser kind, pupya 
(meritorious Icarmas ) flows into it. 

57. wfxwT wiwwr wtw^T w I 

WIW W W1W*T M?«. 11 

Ibid. 139. 
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Action full of negligence, impurity, distraction among 
the objects of the senses, causing pain to or talking 
evil of others, produce an inflow of sin. 


58. 3 m 1 

11 8 11 

wr fKT^frf Bf^TT 3 TfPir^Tf*WT 3 T 
^«r: ^Tfrf f%car <rtw i 

^T 3 wr mfg^TTr: 

•mgff mr^T^r ^ 11 ^ 11 

? 3 ^mT 3 Tgii 3 T^TTirT ^r^nzim^Tw fw 35^^: 1 
3 ^*rT*iTf%rrnd 3 ifare wm spartg: 11 3 11 

Samayasara-lcalasa, by Amritachandra Suri, iv, 1-8. 

Then, reducing to unity the karma, which is distinguished 
into two kinds according to good or bad (thoughts), this 
flood of nectar in the form of full knowledge arises of 
itself, annihilating all the dust of infatuation. One, 
falsely considering himself to be a Brahman, keeps 
away from wine; while another, knowing himself as 
a Sudra, constantly bathes in the same; and the two 
have come forth together from the womb of the same 
Sudra mother, and therefore are obviously Sudras, but 
are pursuing different rules of conduct because of 
imaginary differences of caste. 

The cause, nature, experience, and support of these 
two Iputyya, and papa] being the same, therefore there is 
no difference in the karma. Therefore they are best 
regarded as one, dependent upon the manner of 
bondage, and are certainly all by themselves a cause 
of bondage. 
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X, XI. Bodies 

o9. irft'XTtWIt 3$ II 

Tfi XTt II 30 ii 

T^nft JTRj t^Tci; II 3^ 11 

^Vf5fi5% ^ 11 11 Tatt-vartha-siitra, ii, 36-9. 

Bodies are : audarika (the physical body of all men and 
animals); vaikriyika (the body of gods and denizens 
of hell, which they can change at will); dhdraka (the 
spiritual man-like emanation that flames forth from the 
head of a saint when he wants to remove his doubt on 
some momentous and urgent point) ; taijasa (the 
magnetic body of all embodied souls) ; karmaya (the 
body of karmic matter of all embodied souls). Each 
is more refined than the preceding. The bodies pre¬ 
ceding the taijasa (i.e. audarika, vaikriyika, and 
dhdraka ) have each untold times the number of atoms 
which are in the one preceding it; the two others 
(; taijasa and kemnana ) each an infinite number of times. 

60. ^ II 33 II II 33. II Ibid. 41-2. 

(The magnetic ( taijasa) and the karmic ( kemnana) 
bodies) have been attached (to the soul) from everlasting. 
To all souls (i.e. to all embodied souls ; in other words, 
to all souls except the Siddhas). 

XII. Forms of Existence or Gatis 

61. sfr % itf^ i 

xifwnRT^t *rf^r « 33*= u 

^it fit^t Tf^rrfar i 
?fff f TTrfr 3T*ft *T II 330. II 
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sflwsr *iT<fr wr^^^fT^twr i 
?fi$ fwr^ff ^funf^ftrwr ^rfwwr wt ii =130 n 

Panchastikaya, 128-30. 


Verily the soul which is in samsdra (cycle of existences) 
has (impure) evolution. From evolution comes karma > 
and from karma the state of existence ( gati) in 
(various] existences. And the soul, going into any 
state . of existence {gati), assumes a physical body; 
from this body the sense-organs arise; these come into 
touch with sense-objects; thence arises attachment or 
aversion—thus thought-state is produced in the soul 
within the bounds of transient existences. And this 
thought-state may be without beginning and end or 
else with end. So have the best of Jinas declared of it. 


XIII. Lesyas (Paints of the Soul) 

62. torn* wNfK?; tpftn ^ I 

WbfT frT Wt ^WTJW^TPir^^IT^T II II 

Trrft 11 11 

t^ragT wt^rT ?N? trwrr ^ pwr ^ i 
WHIT fFT¥4n I^frl ftFWTJT II 80* II 
f%^4wrsn^-ni i 

*sTP3 tROnt: ^ ^ ^ISTUT ^HT II MO'S if" 

Gommata-sdra,Jwakancla , by Nemi-chandra Siddhanta- 
chakravartin, 488-9, 492, 507. 

That whereby the soul is tinted, identified, with merit 
and demerit (punya and papa) is called lesya ; so it is 
taught by those who know the qualities of lesyds. The 
Mya due to mental application and action becomes 
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tinged by the interposition of the passions. ' Thence 
arises a double effect and a fourfold bondage. Black, 
indigo, grey, fiery, lotus, and white are the designations 
of the lesyds, sixfold according to rule. Uprooting, 
trunk, cutting bough or branch, plucking, eating fallen 
fruit—thus would be the action in accordance with these. 

XIV. Gunasthanas 

63. f wtft B-Rft I 

WfaT % JURUT fuf^T II « II 

Gommata-stira, Jvmkcmla, 8. 
Those states by which, arising' in them at the maturity, 
etc., of karmcts, the spiritual position of souls is recog¬ 
nized and determined, are by the all-seeing ones 
' designated under the name gmias. 

«i. faiff ^ i 

fiuc^uuTTr ^ 11 q ii 

^ffcrWRTT 3WW *T WT^IT II =|0 II 

Ibid. 9-10. 

There are fourteen, stages of the soul {guna-sthanas) : 

(1) False belief ( mithydtva). [The thought-state 
( bhavct .) of the soul due to the manifestation of karma s 
thS,t produce false knowledge or belief (or perception). 
From this the soul always goes to the fourth stage.] 

(2) Backsliding ( sasadana ). [When the soul from the 

fourth stage falls hack into the first on account of false 
belief, it passes through the second stage, and the 
thought-states ( bhdvas ) in the passage are called 
sasadana .] (3) Mixed right and wrong belief [misra). 

down from the fourth to the first 
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stage, on account of mixed right and false belief at one 
and the same time, it passes through the third stage, 
and its thought-state then is called misra.] (4) Eight 
faith, but not acted on ( amrata-samyaktva ). [The soul 
has faith in the path to salvation, but cannot observe 
the vows (vratas).] (5) Beginning of right conduct 
[desa-virata, Partial renunciation of the world.] (6) 
Slight negligence as to right conduct ( pmmatta-virata ). 
[After renunciation of all worldly objects, still occasionally 
to turn the mind to the service or needs of the body.] 
(7) Right conduct free from all negligence [apramatta- 
vvrata). [Renouncing the last-named occasional care of 
the body too.] (8) Initiation to the higher life ( aptirva- 
karana). [Karapa, or bhdva, which had not yet found 
entry into the saint’s soul. This is the beginning of 
the first sukla-dhydna, or white contemplation.] (9) 
Incessant pursuit of the higher life ( anivriUi-karana ). 
[Special bhdvcts of a still greater purity.] (10) Condition 
almost devoid of desires ( sukahma-sampardya ). [All 

passions ( kashaya ) are destroyed or suppressed except 
mere nominal desire (sukshma - sanjvalana - lobha).\ 
(11) Condition entirely devoid of desires (npasdnti). 
[A psychic condition (bhdva) which is produced by the 
suppression of the entire conduct-disturbing— chdritra- 
mohamya — karma.] (12) Infatuationlessness ( kshma- 
moha). [In this stage all the intoxicating karma is 
annihilated.] (18) Omniscience in the embodied condition 
(sayoga-hevalin). [Here the knowledge-obscuring, faith- 
or perception-obscuring, and tlie obstructive karmas are 
also destroyed. The soul becomes arhat. But vibrations 
in the soul remain.] (14) Omniscience ( ayoga-kevalin). 
[This is attained when there is before the sayoga- 
hevalin's death enough time to speak out the five letters 
^£. The vibrations in the soul cease, 
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and unbreakable harmony and perfect peace are attained 
in final liberation ( molcsha ) from mundane bondage. | 
In due course after this the souls are Siddhas. So it 
must be known ! 


XY. The Three Jewels 


65. 


flYwrf: II s li 


Tattvartha-sutra, i, 1. 


Right faith (or perception), right knowledge, and right 
conduct constitute the way to molcsha. 


66. I 

uto: *rrf sftr wit 11 m ii 

i 

tir^T *rrf% 11 $ 11 

^TWR f%fr *P5T I 

^fTX t| TT^T II 'O II 

w vrfii i 

TTOfTifa ip* firei: ll c li 

Puriishai'tha-siddhyupaya, by Amyita-chandra Suri, 5-8. 

The nidchaya mode (of statement) they describe as real; 
the vyavahara mode .as not real. All mundane souls 
are mostly opposed to knowledge of the reality of 
things. The great saints {muni) teach the non-real 
mode, so that the ignorant may understand: who so 
understands only with practical mode, in him there is 
no teaching. As to a man who has not seen a lion 
a cat is the only lion, so a man who knows not the real 
method takes the practical method itself for reality! 
That disciple alone who understands both the real and 
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the practical method, and takes a higher view equally 
distinct from both, obtains the full fruit of the teaching. 

07. 'WR I 

f%wrqts»?STi : H 8 it 

Ratnaharanda-sr&vakacharya, by Samanta-bhadra 
Acharya, 4. 

Eight faith (or perception) consists in believing the true 
ideal (dpta), scriptures ( dgama ), and teacher (gum). 
Such right faith is free from the three follies, has eight 
members, and no pride. 

Note. —The three follies relate to false gods ( deva ), 
place ( loka , e.g. bath in the Ganges will wash off sins), and 
teacher ( gum ). The eight members ( angas ) are freedom 
from doubt, from desire for wmidly comforts, from 
aversion to or regard for the body, etc., from inclination 
for the wrong path; redeeming the defects of ineffective 
believers ; sustaining souls in right conviction, 
loving regard for pious persons, and publishing the 
greatness of Jaina doctrines. Their names are ni.lf.- 
iankita, nishkankshita, nirvichikitsita, amudhadrishti, 
upacjuhcma, sthitikara^a, vatscdya, prabhavana. The 
eight kinds of pride are pride in family (hula), con¬ 
nexions ( jnciti ), strength ( bala ), beauty (sundarata), 
knowledge ( jftana ), wealth ( dhana ), authority (ajna), 
asceticism ( tapah). 

68. <srt I 

et ^TfrTi to fits n 11 

. Panchastikdya, 162. 
He who acts, knows, and realizes himself through 
himself as-im no w r ay distinct (from the attributes of 
perfect knowledge, etc.) becomes convinced as to conduct, 
knowledge, and faith. 
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69. fasiTJTfWwf^r? I 

To WTT3T STOTTWlN^ jj II 8R II 

Dravya-samgrahci, 42. 

Right ailcl profound knowledge of the nature of the soul 
and non-soul, devoid of doubt, of belief in opposite of 
right, and of illusions is sdhdra (definite) and of many 
kinds. 

70. II R II 

Tattvariha-sfttra , i, 9. 

Knowledge is (l) mati-jfldna (knowledge acquired by 
sense-perceptions); (2) mittt-jnana (knowledge acquired 
by reading the scriptures) ; (b) maclhi-jncina (knowledge 
of the distant, non-sensible—in time or space—possessed 
by divine and infernal souls); (4) vumaJ.i'panjaya-jndna 
(knowledge of the thoughts and feelings of others) : 
(5) kevala-jnana (full or perfect knowledge). 

71. II 98 II Ibid. 14. 
Mati-jnanci is occasioned through the five’senses and 
the non-sense (sc. intellect). 

72. RfrTK5 II II Ibid. 20. 

Smtu-jnana conies after [and includes] mati-jmna. It 
is of two kinds, of many kinds, and of twelve kinds. 

73. TJeRT^'f^T W55irf% II 50 II 

Ibid. 80. 

. Together in one soul there may be one, two, three, as 
far as four, kinds of knowledge. 

Note. —-If one kind only, it is kevala-jMna ; if two 
kinds, the first two; if three kinds, the first three; if 
four kinds, the first four. For five kinds see 70 above. 
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74. n 3311 

^fwgu3r: fNwr*r ii ii 

II R'Q II Tattvdrtha-sutra, 21, 22, 27. 
Avadhi-jftdna in gods and denizens of hell is conditioned 
by birth (innate). In others avadhi-jftdna is produced 
by reason of annihilation and tranqnillization ( kshaya 
and upcisama of karmic matter) and is of six kinds. 
The range of avadhi-jnana is restricted to bodies having 
form (i.e. material bodies, maurttika). 

7b. wrerhr: 11 33 11 

jwxrihw 11 ^ 11 ibid. 23, 28. 

il [anahparydya-jndna is (l) riju-mati (knowledge of 
the present thoughts and feelings in the minds of others 
or in one’s own mind) ; (2) vipula-mati (knowledge of 
the thoughts and feelings of others, whether present 
now or relating to the past or future time). 

Manatyparyaya extends to infinitesimal parts thereof 
(i.e. of that which is known by avadhi-jnana). 

76. 5ET^3PraTt!J II 3<> II Ibid. 29. 

Eevala-jn&na extends to all modifications of substances. 

77. *frfgcfTW5fY fttHNna II 33 II Ibid. 31. 

Mati-jndna, sruta-jnana, and avadhi-jnana may be 
perverted (or false) also. 

78. ■§! 1 

faramfcsr ti 8M ii 5 

^WTWWraj 1 
unfw m f^Ti it trc;*T ^wj^it^Ti ii ii 

Dravya-samgraha, 45-6. 
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Avoidance of bad ( aiitbha ) and activity in good, as 
■ regards thought and conduct, is from the practical point 
of view described by the .Jina as the vows (i.e. the five 
vratas), the observances (i.e. the five samitis), and the 
restraints (i.e. the three gupt-is). But what is by the' 
Jina mentioned as the checking of internal and external 
action with a view to destroying for the wise soul the 
cause of migratory existence, this is the highest, the 
right conduct. 

79. Mi wifi«fr w wt tot t 

w f^f% t% ww fnin^ it 

PailcMsiikdya, 161. 

When the self, properly so named, being intently 
occupied with those three, does nothing other, and 
, leaves nothing undone, that is the way of liberation 
(■ moksha). 
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JAIN A LOGIC, 

Western logic is material or formal and inductive 
or deductive. Its chief topics are the term, the 
proposition, and the syllogism. Its aim is consistency 
in argument —formal truth mostly. 

Jaina logic has for its aim to remove ignorance; to 
acquire knowledge ; to know what is harmful, what 
is beneficial and to be adopted, aiicl to what it is fit to 
be indifferent. The whole of Jainism follows the 
i maxim : Do not live to know, but know to live. Logic 
.is not mental training merely; it is a necessary help in 
ascertaining the truth, as we move along. 

How to achieve this aim ? By proving tilings 
through pramdna. 

What is jorarndna ? It is that by which is 
established the knowledge of the self and of that 
which was not known before. 

It also means the way of knowing a tiling without 
doubt, perversion, and indifference ; e.g. I know a jar 
by myself. Conviction in this proves existence'of the 
self and the jar both. [Compare the conclusion of 
Descartes Gogito, ergo sum.] 

Besides (i) pramdnas we have (ii) nayas and (iii) 
syad-vada. 

Pramdnas are of two kinds : pratyaksha and 
paroksha. 
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It is of two kinds : mmwyavaharilxi-j.nutyahsha, 
or the way of knowing things by means of the five 
senses and the mind; 'paramarthi1ca.-p)'atyaksha,i\\& way 
of knowing things by the soul itself through removal 
of all karmic matter that obscures its knowledge. 

J’aroksha 

This is of five kinds : 

]. smriti, remembrance; 

2. pratyabhijnCtna,mamovy bj^ sight, i.e. recognition; 

3. tarka, argument from association ; e.g. birth and 
pregnancy ; smoke and fire; rain and wet pavement; 
dawn and lotus-blossoming; 

4. anumana, inference; this is of two kinds : 

(1) upalabdhi, establishing an affirmative or 

negative proposition by a positive middle. 

(2) anupalabdhi, establishing an affirmative or 

negative proposition by a negative middle. 

5. dgama, sabda, knowledge from what the Teacher 
has said. 

Under 4 ( anumana) upalabdhi is of six kinds, 
which are avirtcddha, viz. according as the (positive) 
middle term is : • 

1. vydpya, comprehended : infer fire by smoke ; 

2. kdrya, effect: wisdom by eloquent speech; 

3. karana, cause : shade by tree; 

4. pUrva-chara, priority: darkness by sunset; 

5. uttara-chara, posteriority : sunset by darkness; 

6. saha-chctra, concomitance: sweet - mango by 
yellow-ripe. 
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Seven kinds, which are viruddha, viz. according as the 
(positive) middle term is: 

1. svabhdva, property of major : no cold by heat; 

2. vydpya: no quiescence by anger; 

3. Jearya: no cold by smoke ; 

4. karana: no happiness in the world by soul is 
impure; 

5. purva-chara : no sunset by daylight; 

6. uttara-chara: no daylight by sunset; 

7. saha-chara: no not-sweet by yellow-ripe mango. 

Anupalabdhi 

also lias sub-kinds : aviruddha and viruddha. 

Seven aviruddha kinds, viz. according as the (negative) 
middle term is: 

1. svabhdva ,: no jug here, because none is visible ; 

2. vyapaka : no mango-tree, because no tree ; 

3. Jcdrya: no good seed, because no sprout; 

4. karana : no smoke, because no fire ; 

5. purva-chara: no rise of Rohinl (constellation) in 
two ghatis, because Krittilcd has not risen now; 

6. uttara-chara: no rise of Bharanv two ghatis ago, 
because Krittilcd has not risen now ; 

7. saha-chara: no rise in one scale-pan, because there 
is no lowering of the other. 

Five Viruddha-anupalabdhis (with negative middle): 

1. svabhdva: things are many-sided, because we 
cannot get a purely one-sided thing ; 

2. vyapaka: shade by no heat; 
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3. karya : this man is ill, because he has no 
appearance or sign of health ; 

4 karana: this man is in pain, because be has not 
attained his desire. 

5. saha-chara: false view by no true view. 

The objects of pramana are samanya, common 
qualities, i.e. generic attributes; ovvisesha, distinguishing 
attributes, i.e. differentia. This twofold distinction is 
applied to substances, attributes, tad modifications. 


Prmnandbh-asa (Fallacy) 

Modes of acquiring knowledge, which look* like 
-pramana, but are not really so. They are : 

1. a-sva-samvidita: knowledge by which the self 
cannot be known, e.g. the Naiyayika system; 

2. grih/Uartha: knowing what 'is already known; 
dhdi'avah;i-jnana, e.g. it is a jug, it is a jug, it is a jug. 
This does not add to our knowledge; what is not *• 
known before ( apdrvartha ) is what we must know ; 

3. nirvilcatya-dar&ma: intuitive perception. This 
cannot be true pramana ; 

4. samsaya: doubtful or ambiguous knowledge 
cannot be pramana ; e.g. Is it a tree-trunk or a man ? ; 

5. viparyaya-jnana ; perverted knowledge cannot 
be true pramana ; 

6. anadhyavasaya-jnana: uncertainty,; e.g. treading 

a twig under foot, and saying : let it be ; * ■ 

7. pratyaksJbdbhdsa: misleading appearance ; e.g._ 

something appears to the senses to be A, but really is 
not A; as a mirage; 
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8. parokshdbhdsa': by mistake supposing what is 
apparent to the senses to be something which can be 
known only by an inner mental process; e.g. the 
Mimamsaka system of philosophy. It is of many kinds; 

9. samkhyabhasa: believing in more or less than two 
pramdnas ; 

10. vishayabhasa: believing in more or less than two 
vishayas, or subjects; 

11. phcdabhasa: the fallacy of believing the conclusion 
to be entirely distinct and separate from pramdna. It 
is a fallacy, because in the conclusion we get only what 
we put into the premises. There are many other 
dbhasas (fallacies) in the details of the syllogism. 

Nayas 

Mayas are modes of expressing things. 

There are two nayas, each with several subdivisions : 

1. dravydrthika, from the point of view of substance; 

2. parydydrthika, from the point of view of modifica¬ 
tion or condition. 

Syad-vada . 

5 The great and distinctive doctrine of Jaina logic is 
\ the syad-vada. Its chief merit is the anelcdnta, or 
many-sided view of logic. This, it would be seen at 
once, is most necessary in order to acquire full 
knowledge about anything. It is a corrective of the 
fallacy into which fell the two knights who saw the 
different sides of the shield. Tom Smith,' for example, 
may be a father with reference to his son Willy Smith; 
and he may be a son with reference to his- father John 
Smith. Now it is a fact that Tom Smith is a son and 
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father at one and the same time ; and still some may 
declare it impossible for a man to be a father and a son 
simultaneously. This fallacy is not quite so obvious 
in other cases, and is a fruitful source of much mis¬ 
understanding. Two seemingly contrary statements 
may be found to be both true, if we take the trouble 
of finding out the two points of view from which the 
statements are made. Seven classes s of points of view 
are'noted.. They are : 

1. sydd asti: A is. A rose is; 

2. sydn nasti: A is not. A rose is not, from the 
point of view of a clock ; 

3. sydd asti nasti: A is and is not. A rose is and 
is not, as in 1 and 2 ; 

4. sydd avaktavya : from a certain point of view it 
is impossible to describe A ; e.g. from the point of view 
of integral calculus it may be difficult to describe a rose; 

5. sydd asti cha avaktavya : A is, and it is impossible 
to describe A. This is a combination of 1 and 4 ; 

6. sydn nasti cha avaktavya: A is not, and it is 
impossible to describe A. This is a combination of 
2 and 4; 

7. sydd asti cha nasti cha avaktavya: A is and A is 
not, and it is impossible to describe A. This is a com¬ 
bination of 1, 2, and 4. 

From these seven modes of expression the system 
derives also its second name sapta-bhangi, 'sevenfold 
system of logic.’ . . 

Syllogism 

The Jaina syllogism, like that of Gautama’s Nydya, 
but unlike the syllogism of Aristotelian logic, consists 
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of five propositions. To take an elementary example : 

Man is mortal. 

John is a man. 

John is mortal. 

The Jaina logician would argue thus : 

Jack died, Fox died, "Herbert died, and so did 
William; 

Jack, Fox, Herbert, and William are truly 
universal types of man. 

.•. All men die. 

John is a man. 

.•. John will die. 

It seems wasteful to have five propositions in 
a syllogism, when three would do. But really the 
great merit of Jaina logic is to combine the inductive 
and deductive methods, and so by its very method more 
or less to answer in anticipation the criticism that logic 
is a barren kind of intellectual gymnastics, and to 
a certain extent also that logic is merely formal and 
has nothing at all to do with the matter of the 
argument. 

[Note. —As authorities for this chapter we may 
cite the Tattvarthadhigama-sutra of Uma-svati, the 
Pramana-naya-tattvalokalamkara of Vadideva Suri, 
the Syad-vada-manjam of Malli-shena, the Pamlesa- 
mukha of Manikya-nandin, and the Nyaya-bindu of 
Siddha-sena Diva-kara, edited with English translation 
by Professor Satlschandra Vidyabhushana, also the 
English work by Mr. Jhaveri cited in the Preliminary 
Note.] 



APPENDIX II 

COSMOGONY, COSMOLOGY, ASTRONOMY 
Cosmogony 

The world is infinite. All the magnitudes ( astikayas ) 
in it may change their forms or their conditions; but 
none of them can be destroyed. 

The world was never created at any particular 
moment. It is subject to integration and dissolution. 
Its constituent elements—the six substances, or five 
magnitudes together with the soul—are the soul, matter, 
time, space, and the principles of motion and stationari- 
ness. These are eternal and indestructible; but their 
conditions change constantly. 

' This change takes place in the two eras avasarpini 
and ulsarpim. But this division of time does not 
apply to the whole universe; it exists only in 
Arya-khanda of the Bharafca and Airavata kshetras 
(regions). 

Cosmology 

The universe, or the loka, i.e. all space except the 
beyond (aloha or non -loka), has the form exhibited on 
the following page. 

The total volume is 343 cubic rajjus (rajju = a 
certain, inconceivably great, measure of length), as may 
be calculated from the dimensions given on the map. 

The cosmos (loka) is 14 rajjus high (ht), 7 rajpus 
from north to south, and 7 from east to west (ew). 
But from east to west it tapers up till at the height of 
7 rajjus, i.e. the middle of the universe, it is only 
1 rajju wide, like the waist of the akimbo headless 
figure in the diagram (md). From here it again 
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Through the centre of the universe runs the region 
of mobile souls ((ram-'iuidl) (HTT,H,). It is 14 raj jus 
high, 1 rajju thick, and 1 rajju broad. All .living 
beings are here, i.e. all men, animals, gods, and devils, 
and also immobile souls. But it is called trasa-nadi 
because the mobile (tram) souls cannot live outside it. 

At the lowermost point of the region of mobile souls 
(at TTj) is the seventh or the lowermost hell. Its pain is 
so acute,and its horrors are so great,that our degenerated 
race of the fifth ago of the avamrpini era is not strong 
and capable enough to sin so as to deserve being sent 
to this blackest spot in the universe! Next above it 
is the sixth hell, and so on till we reach the mildest of 
them, the first. The names of the hells are : 

7tli. Maha-tamah-prablia, very dark; 

6th. Tamali-prabha, black ; 

5th. Dhuma-prabha, smoke ; 

4th. Paiika-prablui, mire or mud ; 

3rd. Val'iilta-prablul, sand ; 

2nd. Sarkara-prabha, sugar ; 

1st. Rcdna-prablul, gem or jewel. 

After the first hell,—we are still ascending the 
trasa-nadi from TTi towards HHj, — we come to the 
Middle World (Madhya-loka), the region where we 
ourselves live. It is 100,040 yojanas high; 1 yojana 
being = nearly 4,000 miles. 

Our earth is an immense circular body consisting of 
a number of concentric rings called islands (diiipas), 
separated from each other by ring-shaped oceans. In 
the centre stands Mount Meru. Around this at its 
foot runs the first continent Jambu-dvlpa. This is 
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surrounded by the Lavana-samudra, or the Salt Sea. 
Then come the other continents, each followed by 
a sea-ring. The names of the first eight continents 
beginning from Jambu-dvipa outwards are: 

1. Jambu-dvipa, the Jambu island ; 

2. Dhataki-dvipa, the Qrislea Tomentosa island ; 

3. Pushkaravara-dvipa, the “ lotus ” island 

4. Varunivara-dvipa, the “ water ” island ; 

5. Kshiravara-dvlpa, the “ white milk ” island ; 

6. Ghritavara-dvipa, the “ghee (clarified butter)’ 
island; 

7. Ikshuvara-dvipa, the “ sugar-cane juice ” island ; 

8. Nandisvara-dvipa, the Nandisvara island. 

This Middle World is 1 rajju broad and long (at 
mb), and is 100,040 yojancis high. 

The sea between Dhataki-dvipa and Pushkaravara- 
dvipa is the Kalodadhi. The Pushkaravara-dvipa is 
divided by Mount Manushottara, which is the ultimate 
limit of the region inhabited by human beings. Thus 
human beings live in two and a half continents: Jambu- 
dvipa, Dhataki-dvipa, and half of Pushkaravara-dvipa. 

The name of the last sea is Svayambhu-ramana. 

Non-human beings ( tiryag-ja ) live in the whole of 
the Middle World ; immobile souls ( sthavarci) in the 
whole Universe. Aquatic souls are only in the first 
two seas (Lavana and Kalodadhi) and in the last. 

We are concerned mainly with Jambu-dvipa. It has. 
six mountains running through it east and west. These 
are, from south to north: (1) Himavan; (2) Maha- 
himavan ; (3) Nishadha; (4) Nila ; (5) Rukmin ; and 
(6) &ikharin. These divide it into seven zones. 
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From the south the names are: (1) Bharata-kshetra; 
(2) Haimavata-lcshetra ; (3) Hari-kshetra; (4) Videha- 
"kshetra; (5) Ramyaka-kshetra; (6) Hairanyavata- 

kshetra; (7) Airavata-kshetra. 

Bharata-kshetra is the part to which we belong. Its 
form is something like this : 



Bharata-kshetra is divided by the Vijayardha 
Mountain into a northern and a southern region (vv). 
The northern region is peopled by Mlecchas (barbarians). 
The southern region is divided into three sections by 
two great rivers—the Maha-Sindhu in the west and 
the Maha-Ganga in the east. The barbarians again 
people the extreme eastern and western sections. We 
belong to the middle section called the Arya-khanda 
{AjA 2 a s a 4 ). It is bounded by the Great Ganges on the 
east, by the Vijayardha Mountain on the north, by 
the Great Indus on the west, and by the Salt Sea on 
the south. 
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Bharata-kshetra is 526 r °, r yojanas broad. The two 
rivers, the Great Indus and the Great Ganges, and the 
mountain Vijayardha divide it into six sections as 
seen above. 

Our whole world, with its Asia, Europe, America, 
Africa, Australia, etc., are included in Arya-khanda. 

Going upwards again in the trasa-nadi (HTTjEq on 
p. 121) we get into the Upper World. This has two 
parts, called: (1) Kalpa ; (2) Kalpatlta. The parts, 
etc., of Kalpa can be counted; those of Kalpatlta 
cannot. 

The parts of Kalpa are the Sixteen Heavens 
respectively called (beginning from bottom to top) : 
(1) Saudharma; (2) Aisana; (3) Sanatkumara ;■ 
(4) Mahendra; (5) Brahma; (6) Brahmottara 

(7) Lantava (Lantaka) ; (8) Kapistha; (9) fulcra; (10) 
Mahasukra; (11) Satara; (12) Sahasrara; (13) Anata;. 
(14) Pranata; (15) Arana; and (16) Acyuta. 

In the Kalpatlta portion we have the nine Graiveyakas 
and the live Pahca-anuttaras. 

After all these, at the summit of the universe, is the 
Siddha-sila. This is situated in the middle of the 
Ishat-pragbhara woi’ld, which is 1 rajju wide, 1 rajju 
long, and 8 yojanas high. 

The Siddha-sila, is in the form of a brilliant canopy. 
It is round, 45 lakhs of yojanas in width and 8 yojanas 
in breadth, tapering up towards the top. Above this 
Siddha-sila, at the end of the Tanu-vata-valaya or the 
outermost atmosphere (III in the map on p. 120), the 
liberated souls rest in the blissful possession of their, 
infinite quaternary (ss in the map). 
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Astronomy 

The system of Jaina astronomy is characterized by 
the doctrine of two (different) suns, two moons, and 
two sets of constellations. The doctrine supposes that 
three appearances of a planet, or of sun or moon, are 
required in order to compass Mount Meru and return 
to the starting-point. Therefore the doctrine allots 
two suns to Jambu-dvlpa. This means that the second 
appearance of a sun, for instance, in the sky at a given 
spot is not that of the sun that appeared first; the two 
suns appear alternately, so that the third appearance is 
the return of the first sun. 

The Jaina books and the Puranas of the Hindus 
both hold that the sun, moon, etc., revolve round Mount 
Meru. The Pauranic opinion was that the revolution 
took twenty-four hours, and that it was night north of 
Mount Meru, when the sun was making its half¬ 
revolution round the south of Mount Meru and vice versa. 

The Jainas, therefore, held that there are four 
directions, and the sun’s orbit should be divided into four 
quarters, corresponding to the four directions; and it 
should bring day in succession to the countries in the 
south, west, north, and east. The sun must take equal 
time to traverse each quarter. Therefore, when it has 
left one quarter, say the eastern, and gone to the 
southern, it is night in the east and day in the south. 
When it goes to the western quarter, it is day in the 
west and night in the south: but in fact it is day in the 
east; therefore there must be another sun, which keeps 
opposite to this sun, on the opposite side of Mount 
Meru. The same argument applies to the two moons. 
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SIXTY-THREE GREAT PERSONS {Al LAKA-PU 11USHA ), Eto 

The names of the twenty-four Tirthankaras hav< 

been already given under Theolo 

gy (Table to p. 6). 

The twelve Chakra-vartins art 


1. Bharata ; 

7. Ara(ha)-natha ; 

2. Sagara ; 

8. Su-bhauma; 

3. Maghavan; 

9. Padma-nabha ; 

4. Sanat-kumara; 

10. Hari-shena; 

5. Santi-natha ; 

11. Jaya-sena; 

6. Kunthu-natha ; 

12. Brahma-datta. 

The nine Narayanas (Vasu-de' 

/as) are: 

1. Tri-pushta (or prishtha) ; 

6. Pundarika; 

2. Dvi-pushta (or prishtha) : 

; 7. Datta-deva ; 

3. Svayam-bhu ; 

8. Lalcshmana ; 

4. Purushottama ; 

9. Krishna. 

5. Nara (Purusha)-simha ; 


The nine Prati-Narayanas (Vs 

isu-devas) are : 

]. Asva-griva; 

6. Prahlada; 

2. Taraka ; 

7. Bali; 

3. Naraka ; 

8. Ravana; 

4. Nisumbha ; 

9. Jara-sandha. 

5. Madhu-kaitabha ; 


The nine Bala-bhadras (Bala-( 

levas) are : 

1. Vijaya; 

6. Nandi (Ananda) 

2. Achala; 

7. Nandi-mitra 

3. Dharma-prabha (Bhadra) ; (Nandana) 

4. Su-prabha : 

8. Rama-chandra ; 

5. Su-dar^ana ; 

9. Padma. 

The above are the sixty-three 

6alaka-purusbas. , 
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Further may be mentioned- 

- 


The 

)ine Narad as: 



1. 

B Inina; 

6. 

Maha-kala; 

2. 

Maha-bhiina; 

7. 

Dur-inukha; 

3. 

Rudra; 

8. 

Naraka-mukha 

4. 

Maha-rudra; 

9. 

Adho-mukha. 

5. 

Kala ; 



The eleven Rut Iras : 



1. 

Bhiina-bali; 

7. 

Pundarlka; 

2. 

Jita-satru ; 

8. 

Ajita-dhara; 

3. 

Rudra: 

9. 

Jita-nablii; 

4. 

Visvanala ; 

10. 

Pitlia; 

5. 

Su-pratishtha; 

11. 

Satyaki. 

6. 

Achala; 



The 

twenty-four Kania-de\ 

as : 


1. 

Bahu-bali; 

13. 

Kuntliu-natha; 

2. 

Praja-pati; 

14. 

Araha-natha; 

3. 

Sri-dhara ; 

15. 

Vijaya-raja; 

4. 

Darsana-bliadi-a : 

16. 

SrI-chandra; 

5. 

Prasena-chandra; 

17. 

Nala-raja; - 

6. 

Chandra-varna ; 

18. 

Hanumant; 

7. 

Agni-yukta; 

19. 

Bali-raja; 

8. 

Sanat-kumara; 

20, 

Yasu-deva; 

9. 

Yatsa-raja ; 

21. 

Pradyumna ; 

10. 

Kanaka-prabha; 

22. 

Naga-kumara; 

11. 

Megha-prabba; 

23. 

Jivan-dhara; 

12. 

Santi-natha; 

24. 

Jambu-svami. 

Twenty-four Fathers and twenty-four Mothers of the- 

Tirthankaras are given under Theology (Table). 
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The fourteen Kula-karas : 

1. Prati-svati; 

2. Sammati ; 

3. Kshemam-kara; 

4. Kshemam-dhara; 

5. Simam-kara; 

6. Simam-dhara ; 

7. Vimala-vahana; 


8. Chakshushmant; 

9. Yasasvin ; 

10. Abliicliandra; 

11. Chandrabha; 

12. Maru-deva; 

13. Prasena-chandra; 

14. Nabhi-narendra. 


[Note.— For most of the statements in Appendixes 
II and III authority will be found in Professor Jacobi’s 
Eine Jaina-Dogmatik (see Bibliographical Note above), 
in Colebroolce’s two essays on the Jains in his Collected 
Essays (ed. Cowell, London, 1873); also (for II) in 
the Samghayani of Hari-bhadra Suri (in Laghu- 
prakarana-samgraha, Bombay, 1876) and the Lokanala- 
■dvatrimsika (in Prakarana-ratnakara II, Bombay, 
1876); and (for III) in the Uttitra-purana of Guna- 
bhadra Achaiya, and in Hemachandra’s Abhidhana- 
■clnntaviani.] 
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H3 QUALITIES, ATTRIBUTES, POWERS, ETC., OF THE 
FIVE GRADES OF SAINTLY SOULS 

I. Perfect Soul (in the human body of a Tirthahkara) 
By birth such a perfect soul attains: (1) a supremely 
handsome body, with (2) a natural fragrance emanating 
from it, and (3) free from the ugliness of sweating 
and (4) excreta; (5) sweet, sound, and harmless 
speech; (6) immeasurable strength; (7) blood of 
milk-white purity ; (8) 1,008 lucky signs on the body ; 
(9) perfect proportion of limbs ; (10) joints, bones, and 
sinews strong and unbreakable like adamant. 

By virtue of his achieving omniscience the perfect 
soul attains a sanctity whereby he (1) averts famine 
in a circular area of 800 miles’ radius; (2) remains 
always i-aised above the ground, whether walking, 
sitting, or standing; (3) seems to be facing everyone 
in all the four directions ; (4) destroys all himsic 
(destructive) impulses in persons around him; (5). 
is entirely immune from all kinds of pain and dis¬ 
turbance (upasarga); (6) is-able to live without food; 

- (7) possesses masterj^of all arts and sciences; (8) nails 
and hair which dd^s4ot grow; (9) eyes which are 
always open—the lids do not wink; and (10) a body 
which never casts a shadow. 

In virtue of his omniscience the following effects are 
produced by the heavenly bodies: (1) general mastery 
of the Ardha-MagadhI language; (2) friendly feelings 
in all who are near him ; (3) clear skies; (4) in all 
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directions; (5) the proper fructifying and blossoming 
of fruits and flowers of all seasons,; (6) clean space all 
round over a radius of 8 miles (1 yojana) ; (7) in walking 
golden lotuses are always placed by the gods under his 
sacred feet; (8) space resounds with shouts of “ Jai / 
Jai! ”, “ Victory ! Victory ! ” ; (9) mild and fragrant 
breezes blow all around; (10) sweet-scented showers 
cool the earth; (11) the gods of the air take care to 
remove thorns from the earth; (12) all living beings 
become joyous; (13) the dkarma-ohalcra precedes the 
sacred procession; (14) eight kinds of auspicious things 
attend the procession ; i.e. umbrella ( chhattra ), chowrie 
(chamarci), flag (dhvcija), svastika, mirror ( darpana ), 
a kind of vase (kalasa), a powder-flask ( vurdhamdnaka), 
and a throne seat ( bhadrasana ). 

Eight kinds of heavenly signs ( prdtihdrya) appear : 
(1) an Asoha tree is always near the Tirthankara; (2) a 
throne-seat; (3) three umbrellas ( chhattra) and a lion 
throne ( simhasana ); (4) aura of a beautiful radiance 
{bha-mandalci ); (5) wordless speech flowing from the 
Lord ( divya-dhvani ); (6) showers of celestial blooms; 
(7) the sixty-four Yaksha gods attend to fan the Lord 
with chowries ; (8) heavenly music. 

The perfect soul enjoys four attributes in their 
infinity. These are called ananta-chalushtaya and 
are: (1) infinite perception; (2) infinite knowledge; 
(3) infinite power; (4) infinite bliss. (Total 46.) 

II. Perfect Soul, without body ( Siddha) 

Such a soul has innumerable qualities. Among them 
eight are specially noted : (1) perfect faith; (2) perfect 
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perception; (3) perfect knowledge; (4) quality of being 
neither light nor heavy; (5) infinite capacity for giving 
place (penetrability); (6) extreme refinement beyond 
sense-perception; (7) infinite power; (8) immunity 
from disturbance of all kinds. 

III. Head of Groups of Saints 

These have thirty-six special qualities, besides many 
others. 

1. Twelve Tapas: (1) Anasana: not taking food. 

(2) Anavdpta: eating less than what one may desire. 

(3) Vrata-parisamkhydna: a pledge taken by a saint 
on the way to receive food, that he will accept it only 
if a particular thing is fulfilled, otherwise go without 
it. This pledge, of course, is secret and extempore. 

(4) Rasa-parityaga: renunciation and suppression of 
taste and of tasteful things. Six such things are 
specially mentioned: milk, ghee (clarified butter), curds, 
sugar, salt, and oil. (5) ViviktaAayyasana: sitting 
and sleeping alone. (6) Kaya-kl&sa: mortification of 
the body; not by deliberately hurting it, but by 
controlling it through refusing it many comforts. 

These six are called external tapas. 

(7) Prdyaschitta: penance in expiation of any fault, 
committed consciously or unconsciously. (8) Vinaya: 
eager zeal and belief in the pursuit of (i) right faith; 
(ii) right knowledge; (iii) right conduct; (iv) proper 
tapa or restraint; and also loving obedience and ready 
submission to one’s superiors. (9) Vaiyapritya: sincere 
service and actual attendance on old, infirm, and sick 
sadhus. (10) Svddhydya : reading the Scripture. 
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(11) Vyutsarga: non-attachment to the body. (12) 
Dhyana: meditation. 

These last six are internal tapas. 

2. Ten Dharmds —pious duties: (1) Uttama-kshamd: 
suppression of all feelings of anger and ready forgive¬ 
ness of all injuries, real or otherwise. (2) Mardava: 
ever-ready and sincere humility. (3) Arjava: frank 
straightforwardness. (4) Satya: truth in feelings and 
in conduct. (5) Saucha: purity from defilement of 
greed. (6) Samyama: This is of two kinds: (i) 
restraint of the senses, and (ii) practice of compassion 
towards six kinds of living beings, namely, (a) lowest 
(mineral) life, ( b ) aquatic life, (c) fire-life (cf. salamander), 
(d) air-life, ( e ) vegetable life, and (/) animal life. 
(7) Tapa: asceticism. Mainly of the kinds enumerated 
above. (8) Tyaga: renunciation of all worldly con¬ 
nections. In the Acharyas it also includes the gift 
of knowledge, etc., by means of lessons and advice. 
(9) Akinchana: developing the instinct, “ nothing is 
mine in the universe.” (10) Brahma-chary a,: chastity. 
Literally it means the devoted contemplation of the 
self by the soul: and this is attainable and preservable 
by securing self-concentration through celibacy and 
other means of freeing the mind from the bondage 
of worldly care and attachment. 

3. Six Avasyalcas : daily duties : (1) Samayika: 
practising peaceful indifference to worldly objects-and 
to attain tranquillity of mind. (Equanimity of soul.) 
(2) Vandana: bowing to perfect souls and their 
images in the temples. (3) Stuti: praising the qualities 
of the holy beings. (4) Pratilcramana: repentance 
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for faults that already attach to the soul. (5) Sva- 
dhyaya: reading the Scriptures. 

Note. —In some books pratyakhydna is given in 
place of svadhyaya. It means the forethought and 
endeavour so that in future no faults may attacli to 
the soul. Roughly prat/ilcramana and pratyakhydna 
correspond to nirjard and samvara respectively. 

(6) Kdyotsarga,: giving up attachment to the body 
and practising contemplation of the self. 

4. .Five kinds of exercises ( dchdra,): (1) BarSand- 
ch,ara: to induce strong and steady faith. (2) Jndna- 
chara : to increase knowledge. (3) Charitrdchdra: to 
improve one’s daily life. (4) Tapdohdra: to become 
a great ascetic. (5) Virydchdra: to increase the power 
of one’s inner self. 

5. Three Guptis: the threefold restraint of mind, 

body, and speech. (Total 36.) 

IV. Teaching Saints 

These have twenty-five qualities, inasmuch as they 
have to study and teach the eleven Angas and fourteen 
Purvas. 


V. All Saints 

They have twenty-eight essential qualities among 
others as follows :— 

1. Five Mahd-vratas. —five great vows : (1) Aliiyisa,: 
not to cause, or tend to cause, pain or destruction to 
any living being, by thought, speech, or conduct. 

(2) Satya: truth in speech, thought, and deed, 

(3) Asteya: to take nothing, unless and except it is 
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given. (4 ) Brahma-chary a : as above. (5 ) Parigraha- 
tydga: renunciation of . worldly concerns. 

2. Fi veSamitis —five religious observances: (l)Iryd: 
walking with the .eyes carefully directed 3| yards 
ahead. (2) Bhdshd: speaking relevantly and according 
to the Scriptures. (3) Eshand: taking only pureTood, 
and not specially prepared for the saint. (4) Adana- 
nileshepana: careful handling of the few things, such 
as water-bowl, peacock-brush, and Scriptures, which 
Saints ' may keep. (5) Fratishthapana: great care as 
to where to answer the calls of nature, etc. 

3. Six daily duties, as above. 

4. Restraint of the five senses. 

5. Seven other duties: (l)Not to bathe. (2) Sleeping 
on the ground. (3) Nakedness. (4) Pulling the hair 
out with one’s own hands. (5) Taking only a little 
food once , a day. (6) Not applying a brush to the 
teeth. (7) Taking food in a standing posture, and 
only in the hollow of the folded hands. 

[Note.— Concerning the subject of this Appendix we 
may refer to Hemachandra’s Abhidhana-chintamani, 
Indra-nandin’s Panca-pammeshthi-puja, and Amrita- 
chandra Suri’s Purwsfiartha-siddhyupaya.] 
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, The Ancient Jaina Sacred Literature 

The knowledge of Sriiti ( Sruia-jftdna ) may be of 
things which are contained in the Aiigas (sacred books 
of the Jainas) or of things outside the Aiigas. There 
are 64 simple letters of the alphabet. Of these 33 are 
consonants, 27 vowels, and 4 auxiliary (which help in 
the formation of compound letters). The total number 
of possible combinations of these 64 simple letters into 
compounds of 2, 3, 4, or more up to 64 letters, is 
18,446,744,073,709,551,615. These are the letters 
(simple and compound) of klruti in its entirety. This 
number being divided by 16,348,307,888, which is 
the number of letters employed in the central portion 
(madhyama-pada) of the Paramdgama, gives us the 
number of padas of the Aiigas as 11,283,580,005. 
The remainder 80,108,175 gives us the letters of that 
part of Sruti which is not contained in the Aiigas. 
This part is divided into 14 Prak/lrnakas, such as the 
Dasa-vaikdlika, Uttarddhyayana, etc. 

I. The Twelve Angas 
The Aiigas are twelve, as follows :— 

1. The Achdra-aiiga comprises a full exposition of 
the rules of conduct for ascetics. It contains 18,000 
padas (words). 
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2. The Sutralcrita-anga comprises a detailed exposi¬ 
tion of knowledge, humility, etc.; of religious rites and 
difference between the rites of one’s own religion and 
those of the religions of others. It contains 36,000 
'padas. 

3. The Sthana-anga comprises an exposition of one 
or more sthanas, or points of view in considering jiva 
(soul ),pudgala (matter), and other dravyas. While the 
jvva-dravya, or soul, is from the point of view of con¬ 
sciousness the same everywhere ; from the point of view 
of being liberated ( siddha ) or mundane {sayisdrin) it is 
of two kinds. Similarly, the samscirin, or mundane 
jiva, that is, the soul not yet perfectly freed from the 
bondage of kannas, which keep it moving in the cycle 
of existences, is of three kinds, stationary (sthdvara), 
deficient in' the organs of the senses ( vikalendriya), 
and in possession of all the organs of the senses 
(saJcalendriya). The liberated souls, too, are of many 
kinds from the point of view of place, time, etc. This 
Anga contains 42,000 padas. 

4. The Samavdya-miga gives an account of the 
similarities that arise from the point of view of dravyaj 
(elements of the universe), kshetra (place), kala (time), 
bhdva (charactei-). From the point of view of dravya, 
dharma and adharma are alike (that is, both are 
elements of the universe). From the point of view of 
place, the place of mankind and the first indraka-bila 
of the first hell and the first indraka-vimana of the 
first heaven are alike. From the point of view of 
time, the utsarpini and avasarpim eras are alike. 
From the point of view of bhdva, perfect faith and 
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perfect knowledge are the same. This Aiiga has 
164,000 padas. 

5. The Vydkhya-prajnapt.i,oviBhagavati,.ov Vivdha- 
prajnapti, gives an account of the 60,000 questions 
which the chief disciples put to the omniscient Lord, 
the Tlrthankara, with the answers. It has 228,000 
padas. 

6. The Jnatridharma - hatha - aii-ga is also Called 
DharmadcatJid-aiiga. It gives an exposition in detail 
of the nature, etc., of the nine padarthas, jiva, etc.; as 
well as the answers to questions which the Gana-dharas 
put to the Lord. It has 556,000 padas. 

7. The Upd^aleadhyaya/iia-aiiga gives details'of the 
eleven stages of a householder’s life, the vows of 
chastity, etc., and other rules of conduct for the house¬ 
holder, as well as aphorisms, and lectures on the same. 
It has 1,170,000 padas. 

8. The Antahyid-dasa-anga gives an account in 
detail of the ten ascetics who, in the period of each of 
the twenty-four Tlrthankaras, undergo- very strict 
tortures of asceticism and finally set themselves free 
from the bondage of karma. It has 2,328,000 padas. 

9. The AnuttaropapddaJca - dasd - aiiga gives an 
account of the ten great ascetics who, in the period of 
each Tirthaiikara, practised asceticism of a very high 
type and in virtue of that took birth in the five 
Anuttara-vimdnas, or heavens, such as Vijaya, etc. 
It has 9,244,000 padas. 

10. The P'rasna-vydkarana-anga gives instructions 
as to how to reply to questions relating to past and 
future time, gain and loss, happiness and misery, life 
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and death, good and evil, etc. That is, it furnishes an 
account of the four kinds of narration (kathani, viz. 
dkshepani, viJcshepani, samvedani, nirvedani). It has 
9,316,000 padas. ' 

11. The Vipdka-sutra-anga contains an exposition 
of the bondage, fruition, and continuance of karmas, 
and of their intensity or mildness from the point of 
view of drnvya, kshet-ra, hlla, and bhdva. It lias 
18,400,000 padas. 

12. The Drishti-pravada-anga lias 1,086,856,005 
padas. It is divided into five-pai'ts : five Parilcarmas, 
Sutra, Prathamanuyoga, fourteen Purva-gatas, and 
fi ve Ohulikds. These five parts will be considered one 
by one. 

A. Five Parilcarmas 

1. The Ghand/ra-prajnapti pariharma contains 
accounts of the motion, period, satellites of the moon; 
the variations of lunar days and months; and the 
celestial influence of the moon ; its eclipses, etc. This 
has 3,605,000 padas. 

2. The Suryci-prajnapti deals with the greatness, 
influences, satellites, etc., of the sun. It has 503,000 
padas. 

3. The JamhiL-dvipa-prajnapti contains an account 
of Jambu-dvlpa with its Meru Mount, mountain ranges, 
lakes, rivers, etc. It has 325,000 padas. 

4. The Dvipa-prajnapti contains an account of all 
the continents and seas and the residences of the 
Bhavana-vasin, Yyantara, Jyotisha kinds of gods, and 
the sites of Jaina temples. It has 5,236,000 padas. 
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5. 'The Vyd'Jdmja-pmjnupli contains a. numerical 
account of pm, ajii'ii •, etc., the nine padarthas. It has 
3,436,000 p<ulas. 

B. Sutra 

* TlijjS contains an account of 363 false creeds, or 
heretic faiths. Some of their doctrines arc viewed in 
their application to tho soul. Some say : soul cannot 
be bound by karmiis. Others say: it does nothing; has 
no attributes; does not hear the fruit of action; is 
self-manifesting or self-evident; can ho manifested only 
by non-self ; is real; is unreal, etc., one-sided views of 

• soul. These views are refuted and the true description 
of soul given. This text has 8,800,000 padas. 

C. PraUiamCmwiioija 

This contains an account of tho 63 pious persons, 
24 Tlrthahkaras, 12 Chakra-vartins, 9 Narayanas, 
9 Prati-nilrayanas, and 9 Bala-hhadras. This has 5,000 
padas. 

D. Fourteen Pa,rva,galas (lost in an early period). 

]. The Utpdda-pttrva contains an exposition of the nature of jiva 
(soul), pudgala (matter), kCtla (time), etc., from the point of view of 
their becoming, remaining, and then being destroyed in different 
places and at different times. It has 10,000,000 padas. 

2. The Ayrdyamya-pCcrva contains an account of the seven lattms, 
nine paddrthas, six dravyas, and tilings with or without nayas. It 
has 9,600,000 padm. 

3. The Viryttmmida-puroa gives an account of the powers of the 
soul, of the non-soul, of both, of place, time, of nature or character 
( bhdva-vlrya), of austerity (tapo-virya), and of the powers of the 
Narendras, Chakrn-dharas, Bala-devas, etc. It has 7,000,000 padas. 

4. The Astindsti-pmudda-purua gives an account of jiva, and other 
. dravyas, as they may be considered to be existent “or non-existent 
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- from tlie point of view of place, time, nature, etc. Account is also 
given of the Sapta-bhaiigl, or seven ways of considering things, and 
their use in taking a comprehensive view of things. It has 6,000,000 

5. The Jnana-pravada-piirva contains a detailed account, analysis, 
and subject-matter of the mati, snUa, avadhi, manah-parydya, and 
lce.i-ala-jwiwx, and of ku-mati, ku-srula. and viblmiujani-jhana T i.e. of 
the five kinds of right, and three kinds of wrong, knowledge. It has 
9,999,999 padas. 

6. The Satya-pravada-purva deals with silence and speech, with 
the twelve kinds of speech, kinds of speakers, and with many kinds 
of false speeches and ten kinds of true speeches. It has 10,000,006 
padas. 

. 7. The Atma-prav&da-purva deals with the soul as the doer of and 
enjoyer of the fruits of action, from the point of view of nischaya and 
vyavahdra, i.e. of philosophy and common-sense. From the common- 
sense point of view jlva has four or ten prdivxs ; and from the point 
of view of philosophy only one, namely, consciousness ; and is such as 
has been, is, and will be, imbued with prana. From the common-sense 
point of view it does good or bad deeds ; from the philosophical 
standpoint it remains absorbed in its own nature. In common-sense 
it is said to speak falsely or truly ; in reality it has no speech. It is 
called pranin, because the pranas are found in it both internally and 
externally, both in philosophy and in common-sense. lu reality it 
enjoys nothing ; in common-sense it enjoys the fruits of its actions, 
good or bad. In common-sense it absorbs the material karmas and 
is material; in reality it is not matter. From both points of view it 
exists at all times and knows all the things of the past, present, and 
future. In common-sense it fills the body, or by imagination the 
whole world ; but in reality by knowledge it may be said to fill the 
whole world, and is therefore called Vishnu. Although in common- 
sense it is worldly, yet in reality it is itself, i.e. identical with its own 
knowledge and faith, and therefore is called Svayam-bhu. Although 
it is corporeal, because it lias audarika (n_atural) and other bodies ; 
yet in reality it is incorporeal. In common-sense it is called man 
(mdnava ) because of its present incarnation in a human body ; but 
in reality it should be called mclnara because of its possession of 
mind, or the faculty of knowing. And many other things 
“ concerning the soul are given in this purva. It has 260,000,000 
padas. 

8. The ICarma-prauada-ptlrva gives the various conditions, such 
as bandha (bondage), satta (reality), udaya (mature appearance). 
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ndirand (expedited operation), uthtrshanit (prolongation), apahmhmta 
(diminution), samiramatm (transformation), upasama (subsidence), 
nidhatti (amassing), and nishkonchita (a form of existence), etc., of the 
eight kinds of harmas from the points of view of primary (pralcriti), 
secondary ( uttara-prah-iti ), and tertiary nature (uttarottara-prah-ili). 
It also deals with the various conditions of minds and also such 
actions as iryd-patha, etc. It has IS,000,000 padas. 

9. The Pmtydlchydna-pii.rra deals with the things which should be 
renounced by mail for all time, or for a fixed period of time in 
accordance with the condition of his body, strength, etc., from the 
points of view of ndnia, sthdpaud, drrnya, kshctra, IctUa, and blulm ; 
also with fasts, with the five samitis and the three yuptis ; and also 
with the renunciation of absolutely hud tilings. It has 8,400,000 

*10.' The Vidydnumida-piirva contains the 700 minor sciences, such 
as palmistry!?), etc., and the 500 kinds of higher learning, beginning 
with astronomy (?), etc., etc. It gives the nature of the learning, the 
qualities requisite to attain it, the ways of .pursuing it, its formula;, 
instruments, and diagrams, and the advantages that accrue to one 
who has mastered it. It also deals with the eight kinds of knowledge. 
It has 11,000,000 padas. 

11. The Kalydna-vCulci-purm gives an account of the grand cele¬ 
bration of the great points ( kalydnalea ) in the lives of Tlrtharikaras, 
Chakra-dharas, Vasudevas, etc., and of the sixteen causes and 
austerities that lead to a soul becoming a Tlrthahkara, or that make 
it deserving of these high positions in life ; and also an account of 
the influence of the motions of the planets, sun, moon, and nukshatras, 
and that of their eclipses and of the auguries. It has 260,000,000 
padas. 

12.. The Prdm-vada-pUrva contains an account of eight kinds of 
medical science, of removal of pains caused by spirits and ghosts, by 
means of chanted formula;, or offerings made under certain conditions, 
of antidotes to venoms of serpents, etc., and of how to ascertain the 
auspiciousness of occasions by examining the respiration of men ; of 
the ten currents of vitality in man’s body ; and of things which 
are agreeable or disagreeable to these currents in various forms of 
existence (such as that of men, animals, etc.). It has 130,000,000 
padas, 

13. The Kriy&-vi6ala-pit,rva treats of music, prosody, figures of 
speech ; of the 72 arts ; of the technical arts ; of dexterity ; of 64 
qualities of women ; of their 84 rites, such as pregnancy, etc. ; of 
10S rites, such as perfect faith, perfect knowledge, etc. ; and of 25 
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rites, such as bowing to the gods, etc., etc., and also of necessary 
and occasional rites. It has 90,000,000 padas. 

14. The Trilolca-hindu-sara-purva gives an account of the three 
worlds, the 26 parileramae (preparatory rites?), S vyavahdras (kinds of 
occupation), 4 bija-ganitds (4 branches of mathematics, algebra, etc.), 
etc., and the way of attaining moksha and the glory and happiness of 
having attained it. It has 125,000,000 padas. r 


E. The Five Chidikds 

1. The Jalagata-chidiha gives the methods of 
staying water, of walking through water, of stopping 
fire, of passing through fire, of eating fire, by means of 
incantations or offerings. It has 20,989,200 padas. 

2. -The Sthalagata-cJiTdika gives an account of the 
methods of incantations and offerings, by which to go to 
the Meru mountain and other countries, to travel swiftly, 
etc. It has 20,989,200 padas. 

3. The Mdyagata-chulika contains the incantations 
and offerings for performing miracles and tricks of 
sleight of hand. It has 20,989,200 padas. 

4. The Rupagata-chfdikd contains the methods of 
transformation into the shape of a lion, elephant, horse, 
ox, deer, etc., by means of incantations, offerings, and 
austerities, etc. It also contains an account of the 
processes of artificial transformation in the vegetable 
world, as well as that of combination or alteration of 
the metals and elements under chemical processes. It 
has 20,989,200 padas. 

5. The AkdSagata-chulikd deals with the incanta¬ 
tions, offerings, and austerities by which man is enabled 
to travel in space, etc. It has 20,989,200 padas. 
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II. The Anga-bahya Sruta, or Scriptures other 

THAN THE TWELVE ANGAS 

This contains 80,108,175 letters, divided into fourteen 
Prakwnakas. 

1. The Sdmdyika-Prakirnaka contains an account 
of the six kinds of sdmdyika: ndma (name), sthapand, 
(position), dravya (substance), kshetra (time), kCda 
(place), and bhava (nature). 

2. The Samstava-prakirnaht, gives an account of 
the five stages in the lives of Tirthahkaras, their 
thirty-four powers, eight .Pratihdryas (miracles), most 
refined, astral body, Samctvasarma, and preaching of 
dharma or religious doctrine. 

3. The Vandana-praJarnaka deals with the temples 
and other places of worship. 

4. The Pratikramana-praklrnaka gives an account 
of those methods that are necessary for the removal of 
those defects that are related to the day, to the night, 
to the fortnight, to the four months, and to the year ; 
relating to the iryapatha, and those defects which arise 
in the perfect condition of the death of a pious man. 

5. The Vinaya-prakirnakct gives an account of five 
kinds of vinaya (humility and becoming modesty of 
behaviour), relating to faith, knowledge, conduct, 
austerity, and behaviour. 

6. The Kriti - karma - praklrnaka gives detailed 
accounts of the modes of the worship, etc., of the Jinas 
(Tirtliankaras); and of the significance of obeisance 
and reverence paid to Arhats, Siddhas, Acharyas, 
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Upadhyayas, Sadhus, Jainism, images of Jaina Tirthaii- 
karas, the word of Jinas, and the Jaina temples, by 
making three bows to them and by going round them 
three times, by making twelve obeisances and by 
bending the head in the four directions. 

7. The Dam-vaikalika- 2 >rakirna!ca contains rules of 
conduct and of purity of food for ascetics. 

8. The Uttarddhyayana-prahlrnaka gives details 
and effects of four kinds of disturbances and twenty- 
two kinds of troubles that an ascetic may have to 
undergo. 

9. The Kidpa-vyavahara-jjrahirnaJM gives the right 
practices of ascetics and also details of purificatory 
methods after following wrong practices. 

10. The Kalpakal'pa - pralclrnaka considers the 
things, places, or thoughts that may be allowable for 
use by a monk, from the points of view of substance, 
place, time, and nature. 

11. The Mahakalpa-sanjnaka-praklrnaka gives an 
account of the rules of ascetic practices {yoga) in the 
three ages (? past, present, and future) that are suitable 
to Jina-kalpin (independent) monks, with reference to 
body, etc., and in accordance with the substance, place, 
time, and spirit (which surround them); and also an 
account of the rules of conduct of Sthavira-kalpin 
monks (members of orders), relating to initiation, 
teaching, maintaining ascetics, self-purification, and 
ml-lelchana and high forms of worship performed in 
sacred places. 

12. The Pundarilca-prahlrnaka gives details of 
charity, worship, austerity, faith, self-control, etc., that 
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lead the soul to incarnation in one of the four classes 
of gods; also an account of the birthplaces of the gods. 

13. The Mahd-pundarlka-praknrnaka gives details 
of the causes, austerity, etc., that lead to a soul being 
reborn as Indra, Pratindra, etc. 

14. The Nishidilw,-praklrnaka gives many methods 
of purifying oneself from the faults arising from care¬ 
lessness. 


The above account (Digambara, reproduced, with 
modifications, from the Jaina Gazette for 1905, 
pp. 133-40) of the Jaina Scriptures, as unfolded in 
the Ahgas and-outside them, is largely based upon 
the Gommata-sdra by Sri Ncmi-chandra Siddhanta- 
Chakravartin, Jvva-lcmda, 348 sqq. (for a similar list 
see the TattvartliascLra-dlpaJea of Sakala-kJrtti, chapter i, 
quoted by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar in his Report on 
the Search for Sanskrit MSS. 1883-f (Bombay, 
1887), pp. 106-10). It includes, as will be seen, works 
supposed to have been lost even at the time of the 
Council of Patali-putra in B.c. 312: it is therefore of 
the nature of a dogma or canon. In the Scimavdya- 
ahga and in the Nandi-sFitra of the &vetambaras we 
find similar lists, with variations, however, in the huge 
numerical figures and in other particulars. The more 
usual enumeration, based upon the surviving literature, 
is as follows (see the article “Jainism”, by Professor 
Jacobi, in the Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, 
vol. vii):— 
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1. Eleven Aiigas, as above, with the omission of 
No. 12. 

2. Twelve Updngas: Anpapatika, Rdja-pramiya, 
Jivabhigama, Prajnapand , Jambudvipa - prajnapti, 
Chandra-prajnapti , Siirya-prajnapti, Niraydvyli (or 
Kalpika), Kalpavatamsika, Pushptikd, Pushpa-chidika, 
Vrishni-clasds. 

3. Ten Painnas (Prakirnakas): Chatuh-sarana, 
Sayistdra, Atura - pratydkhydna, Bhakta -parijnd, 
Tandula-vaiyuli, Chanddbija, Devendra-siava, Qani- 
hija, MahcL-pratyakhydna, Vira-stava. 

4. Six Chheda-sutrcis: Nisitha, Malta-nisitha, 
Vyavahdra,Dasa-sruta-skandha,Brihat-kalpa,Pancha- 
Icalpa. 

5. Two Sutras: Nandi, Anuyoga-dvara. 

6. Four Mula-sutras: Uttaradhyayana, Avasyaka, 
Dasa-vailcdlika, Pinda-niryukti. 

It will be seen that there is a partial correspondence 
between the two lists. 



.INDEX 

(Subjects, Sanskrit Technical Expressions, and Titles) 


Abhasi, 115-16 
Abhinibodha, 61 
Abrahma[-charya], 94 
Acbara, 133. See also Ethics 
Ac.hanlwja-mtra, 67, 135 (con- 
_ tents) 

Acbarya, definition of, 2, 80 
Actions, soul the door of, 77. 

See also Karma and Yoga 
Adfina-nikshepana, 97, 134 
Adeya, 35 

Adharma, meaning of, xxxiii ; 
substance, 13, 14, 22, 25 ; not 
in empty space, 26 ; texts con¬ 
cerning, 85, 87, 90 
Adhigama, 55, 56 
Adhikarana, 55, 56 
Agadha, 50 
Agama, 108, 113 
Aghatiy.a-kanna, 27 
Agrdyanlya-pilrva, 139 (contents) 
Agurulaghu quality, 35, 86 
Aliaraka body, 33, 44, 60 
Ahimsa defined, xxiv ; duty of. 

70, 96, 133 
Ahoratra, 15 
Aik, souls of, 8 
Airavata-kslietra, 119 
Ajiva, “non-soul,” xxii, 7, 82-4 
Ajivaka doctrine, xxx 
Ajfia, 55, 108 
Ajfl&na, 94 
Akasa, 85, 87 

AkiMmqatarchulika, 142 (contents) 
Akinchana, 132 
Akriya-vada, xxxi „ 

Akshepani, 138 
Alochana, 62 
Aloka, 14, 22, 119 
Alpa-bahutva, 57 
Amrita-chandra Suri quoted, 
81 

Amudha-drishti, 108 


Amurta, 83 
Amurtika, 16 
Anadhyavasaya-jnana, 115 
Ananta-chatushtaya, 20 
Ananta-darsana, 1 
Ananta-jnana, l 
Anantanubandhi, 32 
Anantanubandhi-kasbaya, 49 
Ananta-sukha, 1 
Ananba-virya, 1 
Ananugfimika, 63 . 

Ana^ana, 131 
Anavapta, 131 
Anavasthita, 63 . 

Anekanta, 11,6 
Anya-bahya Sruta, 143 
A'iujas , 108, 135f. (contents), 145 
Angels, body of, 43, .60.; . 
Anger, 94 

Aiigopanga-nama-karma, 33, 
Table 

Anih&ita, 62 
Anitya, 97 
Anivritti-karaua, 51 
Antakrid-doJid-anga, 137 (con¬ 
tents) 

Anbara, 57 
Antara-muhurta, 57 
Antaraya-kanna, 27,. 31 
Anthropomorphism, 55 
Anu, 20 

Aiiubhaga, 30, 95 1 . 

Anubhava, 99 
Anugamika, 63 . 

Anumana, 113 
Anumati-tyaga, 70 
Anupalabdhi, 113, 114 
Anupreksha, 97 
Aiiupreksha-slolcdh quoted, 77 
Anu pur vl, 35 
Anuttara gods, 124 
Anuttaropapadaka-daid-angaylSl 
(contents) i 
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Anu-vratas, 69 
Anyadrishti-prasaipsa, 60 
Anyadrishti-samstava, 50 
Anyatva, 98 
Apagama, 62 
Apagata, 62 
Apanoda, 62 
Apanutta, 62 
Apavaya, 62 
Apaviddha, 62 
Apavyadha, 62 
Apaya, 62 
Apayasah, 35 
Apeta, 62 
Apinda-prakriti, 35 
Apramatta-virata, 51 
Apratyakhyana, 32 
Apta, 108 
Apurva-jtarana, 51 
Apiirvartha, 115 
Arambha-tyaga, 70 
Ardha-magadhI language, x: 
129 

Arhats, 2, 4, 52, 78, 106 
Arjava, 132 

Aksha language. See Aroha 

MAGADHI 
Artha, 62 
Arya-khanda, 119 
Asadhava quoted, 68 
Asanjnin,' 56 
Asarana, 97 
Asarira, 3 
Aaatya, 94 

Asrava, 37, 38 £., 56, 98 
Asteya, 133 

Astikayas, 13, 15, 16, 87 
Asti-n&sli-pravada-piirva, 139 
(contents) 

Astronomy, Jain, 125 
A6ubha, 111 
A4uchitva, 98 
A-sva-sam'vidita, 115 
Atapa, 35 
Atisaya, 78 
AtisthSla-sthula, 89 
AtmanuGasana. quoted, 53, 55 
Atma-pravada-purva,. 140 (ct 
tents) 

Atmospheres, 120 
Atoms, 21, 89 


Attributes, substance and. Ilf., 
84 

Audarika body, 33, 43, 60 
Authority. SeeAgamaandAjna 
Ayabodha,'62 
Avadharana, 62 
Avadhi-jflSna, 59, 63, 109, 110 
Avagahana, 91 
Avagama, 62 f 

Avagraha, 61, 63 
AvaaarpinI, 15, 119 ; divisions 


Avasthana, 62 
Avastbita, 63 
Avasyakas, 132 
Avaya = Apaya, 62 
Avidya, 58 
Avipaka, 99, 100 
Avirata-samyaktva, 49 
Avirati, 94, 95 
Aviruddha, 113, 114 
Aviveka, 58 
Ayana, 15 


Ayith-karma, 27, 35 


Biidara, 35 
Bala, 82, 108 
Bala-bhadras, 5, 126 (list) 
Bandba, 37, 39, 95 
Bandhana-nama-karma, 34 
Beings, kinds of living, 33 
Bhadrasana, 130 
BhagamtZ, 137 (contents) 
Bhagavatl-arcidhana, 67 
Bharata-kshetra, 119, 123 
Bhasha-samiti, 97, 134 
Bhava, 57, 74 
Bhava-bandha, 95 
Bbava-samvara, 96 
Bhavasrava, 38, 39, 93 
Bhoga-bhumi, xxvi-vii 
Bhojana-katha, 94 
Bodhi-durlabha, 98 
Body, kinds of, 7, 33, 42-4, 60, 
101 j karma and, 7 ; mineral, 
8 ; soul and, 9; time not a, 
16, 87 ; members of, 33 ; tran¬ 
sition to new, 35; abandon¬ 
ment of, 42-4 ; filled by soul, 
83 ; atoms of, 103 
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Bondage, explanation and cause 
of, 37, 39, 95 
Books. See Literature 
Brahma-charya, 69, 97, 132 
Brihat-Svayamhhu-stotra quoted, 
'78 • 

Buddhism, Jainism not a sect of, 
xxix f. 

Buddhist references to Jainism-, 


Canon, Jaina. See Literature 
Categories, 7 
Cause. See lCarana 
Celibacy, 09 

Chakra-vartins, 5, 120 (list) 
Cbakshur-nama-karma, 33 
Chala, 50 

Ghandra-prajnapii, 13S (contents) 
Chiiritra. See Conduct 
Chastity, 69, 97, 132 
Chatur-angin, xxxvii 
Chetana, 9, 83-4 
Chhnda-sutras, 140 (contents) 
Chinta, 61 
Chulilcas, 142 

Conduct, right, 52, 65-7, 89 
Consciousness, characteristic of 
soul, 9, 83-4 

Contemplation, white, 51, 106; 
pure, 51-2; on twelve sub¬ 
jects, 97 

Conviction, right, 52-4 
Cosmogony, Appendix II 
Cosmology, Appendix II 
Creation of conditions only, 12 
Criminality low among Jainas, 
73 ^ ^ 


Danda, xxxi 
Darfena, 56, 68 

Darfanavaramya-karma, 27, 31 
Dasa-purvin,’ xxxvii 
JDasa - vaikaliha-prablrnalca, 144 
(contents) 

Dasa- vaijcalika-sutra, 135 (con¬ 
tents) 

Death, hollowness of, 9 
Desa-virata, 50 


Development, stages of moral, 
48, 105 
Dharana, 62 
Dharavahi-jnana, 115 
Dharma, meaning of, xxxiii, 13, 
22 f., 26, 97 ; .as A.sti-kaya, 85, 
87, 90 ; limited range of, 97 
Dbarma-chakra, 130 
Dharmastikiiya, 85, 87, 90 
Dhrauvya, 11 
Dhundhias, xxxix n. 

Dhyana, 132. See also Sukla- 

Digambaras, dialect of, xxv ; 
views of, xxxvii f., xxxix n. ; 
Canon of, xxxviii, 135 f. 
Dig-virati, xxxi 
Divya-dhvani, 130 
Doubt, 50, 94, 115 
Dravya, 11, 24 (six eternal), 74, 
S3, 84 

Dravya-bandha, 95 
Dravyarthika-Naya, 116 
Dravya-samgraha quoted, 79, 82, 
83, 86, 87, 89, 90, 93, 95, 96, 
100, 109, 110 
Dravyiisrava, 38, 39, 94- 
Drink, kinds to be avoided, 71 
Drishti-pravada-akga, 138 (con¬ 
tents) 

Duality, man’s evident, 18 
Dvesha, 38 
Dvipa, 120 f., 138 

Dvipct-prajnapti, 138 (contents) 


Earth, stationary, 85 ; shape of, 
120 

Eating at night, 69 

Eka-augin, xxxvii 

Ekadasa-aiigin. xxxvii 

Ekanta, 94 

Ekatva, 97 

Eras, xxvi; not universal, 119- 
See also Avasarpinl and Bt- 
sarpinl 

Error recognized, 58 

Eshana, 97, 134 

Ethics, introductory remarks on, 
xix, xxi, xxiii; principles of 
Jaina, xl, 67 f. 
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Existence, forms of, 7, 33, 104 ; 
and substance, 83 


Faith, right, 52, 68 (layman’s), 
108 

Fallacies, .115 f. 

Fasts, regular, 69 
Feelings, knowledge of, 59 
Fire, souls of, 8 
Food, not to be taken at night. 
69; non-injury and, 71; talking 
of, 94; accepting, 97 ; ab¬ 
stinence from, 131 
Freedom, religious, 3, 41 (when 
attained) 

Gandha, 34’ 

Ganges, Great, 124 
Gati, 33 

Gautama, xxix, xxxii, xxxvi 
Geography, 122 
Ghanodadbi-vata-valava, 120 
Ghatl, 15 

Ghatiya-karma, 27 
Ghrana, 33 

God, notion of, xx-xxii ; Jain 
view of, 4, 28-9, 54 
Gommata-aara quoted, 104-5 
Gotra-k'arma, 27, 35 
Grahana, 62 
Graiveyaka gods, 124 
Great persons, sixty-three, 126 
(list) 

Greed, 94 . 

Grihltartha, 115 

Gueuinot, Dr., quoted, xvii, 
xxix, 23 
Guna, 105 

Guna-sthana, 42, 48, 105 
Guna-vrata, 69 
Gupti, 97, 133 
Guru, 108 


Hagiology,'J ain, 5, 126 f. 
Happiness, the summum bonum, 

Heavens, number 'and place of, 
124 


Hell, divisions of, 120-1 
Himsa, 94. See also Ahimsa 
History, Jaina, xxvi 
Hlyamana, 63 

Human beings, location of, in the 
universe, 120 
Hundaka, 34 

tha, 62 

Images, worship of, 74 
Indus, Great, 124 
Inference, 62, 115 
Infinities, 1 

Inflow of matter. See Asrava 
Insight. See Darsana 
Intuitive knowledge, 115 
Invisibility, nob proof of non¬ 
existence, 44 
Invocation, Jain, 3 
irya, 97, 134 

Ishat-pragbhara world, 124 
Islands, 122 


Jacobi, Prof., on Jain literature, 
xxv, 145 ; on antiquity of 
Jainism, xxx f. 

Jainas, modern, 73 (prosperity of) 
Jainism, early Buddhist refer¬ 
ences to, xxix f. ; antiquity 
of, xxix f., 24 ; persecution of, 
xxxvii f. ; fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of, xl, If.; not atheistic, ■ 
4 ; a practical religion, 73 ; 
occult side of, 74 
Jalagata-r.hftlika, 142 (contents) 
Jamba-dvipa, 121 f., 138 
Jambu-dvlpa-prajnapti, 138 (con¬ 
tents) 

Jati, 33 

Jewels, Three, 7, 52, 107 
Jijnasa, 62 

Jina, 1. For list see Table 
Jina-deva, 7G 
Jlva, xxii, 7, 9, 82-4 
Jniina, 108 

Jnana-pravada-purva, 140 (con¬ 
tents) 

Jnanavaraniya-karma, 27,30 
Jhatridhar'ma ■ hatha - anga, 137 
(contents) 
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Kala, 15 
Kala, 57, 86 
Kalpa, 124 

Kalpdkalpa-pralcirnaka, 144 (con¬ 
tents) 

Kalpatita, 124 

Kalpa-vyavahdra-prakirnaka , 144 
(consents) 

Kalyana-vada-purva , 141 (con- 

Kama-devas, 5, 127 (list) 
Kfuikshfi, 50 
Karana, 51, 113-15 
Karma, kinds of, 26 f., Table; 
aspects of, 30; accumulation of, 
37-8 ; riddance of, 37-41, 99 
Rarma-bhumi, xxvii 
Karmana body, 33, 43, 60 
Karma-pravada-purva, 140 (con¬ 
tents) 

Karma-vargana, 21, 71, 95 
Rarta, 83 
Karya, 113-15 
Kashaya, 56, 94-5 
Kashtha, 15 
Kathani, 138 

Kaya, 16, 87, 89. See Body 
Iiaya-klesa, 131 
Kayotsarga, 133 

Kevala-jnana, 60, 65, 109-10 
Kevalin, xxxvi f., xxxix, 79 
Kings, talk concerning, 94 
Knowledge, secular, xxiv; right, 
52, 58 ; perfect, 60; false, 60; 
kinds of, 61, 109 f., 140; logic 
of, 61 f., 112 f. ; concurrent 
kinds of, 65 ; ways of deriving, 
74 ; and karma, 96 
Krishna, cousin of Nemi-natha, 
xxxv 

Kritiharrna-prakirnaha 143 (con- 

Kriya-vada, xxxi * 
Kriya-visdla-purva, 141 (contents) 
Krodha, 94 
Kshaya, 57 
Kshayika, 51 
Kshayika-samyakta, 50 
Kshayopasama, 50, 57 
Kshetra, 57, 119 (list) 


Kshlna-moha, 52 
Kula-karas, 5, 128 (list) 
Kunda-kunda Acharva quoted, 


Language of Jain canon, xxv 
Layman, rules for, 67-8 ; stages 
in life of, 67-8 
Lesya, 42, 45 f., 56, 104 
Literature, Jaina sacred, 
xxxvi f., 135 f. 

Lobha, 94 

Logic, Jaina, 61 f., 112 f. 

Loka, 13, 14, 22, 98, 119 
Luukiis, xxxix n. 


Madhya-loka, 22, 120 
Magnitudes (asti-kayas), 7,15,24 
Maha-gaiiga, 123 
MaMkalpa-sanjnaka-prakirnaka , 
144 (contents) 


Mah&'-sfndhu, 123-4 
Mahavlra, doctrine of, xix ; life 
of, xxvii 
Maha-vrata, 133 
Makkhali Gosala, xxxi f. 

Mala, 50 

Man, 1 (dual personality, per¬ 
fectibility), 60 (bodies) 


Mnnaliparyaya-jnana, 59, 60, 64, 
109-10 

Mahgala,eightauspiciousobjects, 


Mardava, 132 
Miirga, 55 
Masa, 15 

Mati-jnana, 59, 61-2, 109-10 
Mattes, 13 (nature of), 20 
(atoms, etc.), 20 (qualities), 21 
(gross and fine), 38 (tendency 
of), 88-9 (texts) 

Maurttika, 110 
Maya, 58, 94 

Ifayagata-chulika, 142 (contents) 
Medical science. See Prarn- 
vdda-purva-gata, , 141 
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Memory, xxxvii (literary trans¬ 
mission by), 61, 113 
Meru, Mount, 121, 125 
Metaphysics, subject of, Six ; 
. defined, xxi ; introductory re¬ 
marks on, xxii ; Jain, 7f., 82 f. 
Mind, material, 84 
Mind-knowing knowledge. See 
Manaliparyaya-jnana 
Miracles, see Jalagata-ChTdikd, 
etc., 142. See Pratiharya 
Misra, 49 
Mithyatva, 48, 94 
Mlecehas, 123 

Modes ot expression (Nayas), 116 
Modifications in substance, 11 
Moha, 38 

Mobah!ya : karma, 27, 32, 92 
Moksha, 37, 41, 43, 65, 100 
Molecule, atoms in, 88 
Moon, 125. See also Chandra- 
prajnapti 

Motion, medium of, 13, 22, 85 
Mountains, great, 122 
Muhurta, 15, 57 
Mtda-afitras, 146 
Muni, 2 

Nadi, trasa-, 120 
Nall, 15 
Naina, 74 

Nama-karma, 27, 32 
Naradas, 5, 127 (list) 

Narayanas, 5, 126 (list) 
Nata-putta. See Mahavira 
Nayas, 112, 116 

Nemi-ehandraSiddhanta-chakra- 
vartin quoted, 79 
Nemi-natha, history of, xxxiii 
Nidra, 94 
Nilisankita, 108 
Nihsrita, 62 
Nimisha, 15 
Nirdesa, 55 

Nirgrantha, xxxi f., xxxvii 
Nirjara, 37, 40, 98-9 
Nirmana-nama-lcarma, 33 
Nirvana, 29 
NirvedanI, 138 
Nirvichikitsita, 108 
Nirvikalpa-darifana, 115 


Nisarga, 55-6 
Niscbaya, 62, 107 
Nisehaya-samyag-darsana, 54 
Nisludika-prakirnaka, 145 (con¬ 
tents) 

Nishkankshita, 108 
NisVita, 62 

.Niyamasdra-yathd quoted 78-80, ** 

Non -injury, importance of, 70 ; 
social effects of, 72. See also- 
Aliimsa 

Non-scriptural knowledge, 63 
Non-soul. See Ajiva 
Non-universe, 22, 119 
Nyagrodha-parimandala, 34 

Occupations, worldly, abandon¬ 
ment of, 70 
Om, 3 

Omniscience, 106 

Pada-nama-karma, 33 
Padarthas, 7, 41 f., 101, 137 
Pai'nnas, xxxviii, 146 
Pakshika-sravaka, 68 
PaiicMstiJcdya-qathd, quoted, 77, 

79, 82-8, 90, 93, 96, 99-101, 
104, 108, 111 
Papa, 41, 101 
Paraghata, 35 
Paramanu, 22, 88, 90 
Paramarthika-pratyaksha, 113 
Paramdtma-prakdsa quoted, 78, 

84 

Parameshthins, Five, 2 
Parigraha, 94 

Parigraha-tyaga, 70, 97, 134 
Parikarmas, 138 (contents of) 
Pat-iksha, 62 
Parinama, 81, 100 
Parisaha-jaya, 98 
Parisamkhyana, 131 
Paroksha,<4l3 
Paroksliabhasa, 116. 

Parsva-natha, teachings of, xxx ; 
death of, xxxiii 

Parts, substances and their, 16 
Paryapta, 35 
Paryaya, 11 

Paryayarthika-naya, 116 
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Passions, 56 

Patali-putra, Council of, xxxvii, 
145 . 

Pattavalls, Jain, xxxvi 
Pava-Pcri, Mahavira’s death at, 

Penal Code, Indian, 72 
Penitence. Bee Prayaschitta 
Perception, right, 49, 52; in' 
logic, 61-2, 113 
PERFECTIONS, four infinite, 1 
Persecutions of Jainism, xxxviiif. 
Phalabhasa, 116 

Philosophy, basis of, xix ; Jaina 
principles of, xl 
Planets, influence of, 141 
Points of view (nayas), 117 
Politics, talk of, 94 
Poshadhopavasa, 69 
Prabha, 120 
Prabhavana, 108 
Prade^a, 16, 85, 88-90, 95 
Prakiri\akas,lZ5 (contents of), 146 
Prakrit, Jain use of, xxv 
Prakriti, 30, 95 
Pramada, 94-5 
Pramada-bbava, 51 
Pramana, 33, 112, 115 
Pramanabhasa, 115 
Pramatta-virata, 51 
Prana, 82 

Pr&na-vada-purva, 141 (contents) 
Prasm-vyaharana-aiiya , 137 (con- 
. tents) 

Prathamanuyoga, 139 
Pratiharya, 130 
Pratikramana, 132 
Pratihramana-prakirndka , 143 
(contents) 

Pratimas, 50, 67 
Prati-narayanas, 5, 126 (list) 
Pratipatti, 62 
Pratisbthapana, 97, 134 
Prati-vasudevas, 5, 146 (list) 
Pratyabhijnana, 113 
Pratyakhyana, 133 
Pratyakhyana-piirva, 141 (con¬ 
tents) 

Pratyaksba, 113 
Pratyakshabhasa, 115 
Pratyeka, 35 


Prayaschitta, 131 
Predestination, denied, 29 
Preraka, 14 

Pride, eight kinds of, 55, 108 
Principles, 7, 93 (seven), 101 
(nine) 

Prishtba-nama-karma, 33 
Pudgala, 13, 20-1, 84, 87-9 
PtindarJka-praJcirnaka, 144 (con¬ 
tents) 

Punya, 41, 101 
Puriishartha-shldhyupaya 

quoted, 81, 107 
Purva-chara, 113-14 
Purm-gatas , 139 (contents) 

Qualities and attributes, 11, 84 ; 

of saints, 129 f. 

Quality, category of, xxxii, 
Quaternary, infinite, 20 

Rafju, H9 f. 

Rasa, 33 * 

Rasa-parityaga, 131 
Rashtra-katha, 94 
Rati, 38 

Batnakaranda-sravalcdchara 
quoted, 108 

Ratri-bhukta-tyaga, 69 
Reasoning, modes of, 113-16 
Reflection, 62 
Re-incarnation, 28, 30 
Religion, the question for, xix ; 
“ creed ” a synonym, xx; Jain, 

c. I, 77 f. 

Renunciation, 133 
Responsibility, man’s, 3 
Riju-mati, 64, 110 
Rishabha, xxxiii 
Ritu, 15 

Ritual, purpose and definition 
of, xxi; introductory remarks 
on, xxiv ; Jain, 74 f. 

Rudras, 5, 127 (list) 
Rupagata-chulika, 142 (contents) 

Sabda, 113 
Saclii, 34 

Sachitta-tyaga, 69 
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Sadhana, 55, 56 
Sadharana, 35 
Sadhu, 2, 80 
Sagara-dharmamfita, 68 
Sages, classes of, 2 
Saha-chara, 113, 114 
Saints, characteristics of, 129 
Sakam-jnana, 109 
Salaka-purusha, 126 (list) 
Sama-chatura, 34 
Samanta-bhadraAcharya quoted, 
78 

Sainanya, 115 

Samavdya-aiiga , 136 (contents) 
Samaya, 15 

Samayasara-kala&a quoted, 96, 
102 

Samayika, 69', 132 
Sdmayilca-patha quoted, 79 
Sdmayika-prakirnalca, 143 (con¬ 
tents) 

Samhanana-nama-karma, 34 
Samiti, 97, 134 
Sarcisara, 11, 77, 97 
Samsara-stha, 83 
Samsaya, 94, 115 
Sainstava - pralcirnalca, 143 (con¬ 
tents) 

Samsthana-nama-karma, 34 
Samudghata, 90 
Sarnvara, 37, 39 f., 96, 98 
Samvatsara, 15 
Saqivedam, 138 

Samvyavaharika-pratyaksha, 113 
Samyag-darsana, 52 
Samyag-jnana, 52 
Samyak-charitra, 52 
Samyakta, 56 
Samyama, 56, 132 
Samyamin, 59 
Sanghata-nama-karma, 34, 
Sanjfia, 61 
Sanjnin, 56 

Sankara Acharya, Jains perse¬ 
cuted by, xxxviii 
Sankhya, 57 
Saiikhyabhasa, 116 
Sankshepa-drishti, 55 
Sanskrit, Jain use of, xxv 
Sapta-bhangl, 117, 140 


Sarlra. See Body 

Sas(v)adana, 49 

Sat, 57 

Satta, 11, 83 

Satya, 96, 132, 133 

Satya-pravada-purva, 140 (con- 

Saueha, 132 f' 

Savipaka -nirjara, 41, 99 ' 
Sayoga-kevalin, 52 
Sciences, treated in th e-*, r idyanu- *- 

vqda-purva-gata , 141 
Scriptures. See Literature 
Sense, organs of,' 9; channels of 
knowledge, 59 
Sexes, 56 

Shade, matter of, 89 

Siddha, 2, 18, 79, 83, 107, 130 

Siddha-sila, 14, 124 

Sight, second. See Avadhi-jnfuin 

Siksha-vratas, 69 

Sin, original, 43 

Siro-nama-karma, 33 

Siva-koti, 67 

Skandha, 16, 20, 88 

Sleeping apart, 131 

Smriti, 61, 113 

Sneha, 94 

Sorrow, 7S 

Soul, free, 2,4; place of liberated, 

2, 18, 124 ; embodied, 2, 103 ; 
kinds and qualities of, 8 f., 

82-3; and non-soul, 7, 82; 
conditions, etc., of, 13, 17- 
18, ,82-3; parts of, 16 ; ■ size 
of, 17, 90; as agent, 28, 81 ; 
defined as conscious, 83-4; 
penetrability of, 91 
Sound, production of, 90 
Space, divisions of, 14, 22; unit 
, of, 16 ; as container, 85 
Sparsa-nama-karma, 33 
Spariiana, 57 
'renl, 51 «. 
rotra-nama-karma, 33 
Sruta-jnana, 59, 63, 109-10 
Sruti, 135 

Sruti-kevalin, xxxvii 
Stages of moral development, 7 ; 
of soul, 48 f. ; of layman’s life, 

68 f. 
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Starvation, self-, 131 
Stationary ess, means of, 14, 22 
Stationary souls, five kinds of, 
82 

Steya, 94 

Sthalayata-chuliM, 142 (contents) 
Sthdna-aiiga, 136 (contents) 
Sthamtfia-vasts, xxxix n. 
Sthana-nama-karma, 33 
Sthapana, 74 
Sthavara, 8, 35, 71, '82 
Sthiti, 30, 55, 56, 95 
Sthula, 89 
Strl-katha, 94 
Stnti, 132 

Substance, and attributes, 7, 84 ; 
doctrine of, 11 

Substances, 7, 33 (kinds of), 25 
(chief), 119 (increate and in¬ 
destructible) 

Sudharma Acharya, xxix, xxxvi 
Sukla-dhyana, 51 
Sukshma, 35, 39, 89 
Sukshma-sampariiya, 51 
Sukslima-sanjvalana-Iobha, 51 
Sun(s), two, 125, 138. See also 
Surya-prajnapti 
Sundarata, 108 

Stirya-prajnap/i , 138 (contents) 
Sutra, 139, 146 

Sut-rakrita-anga, 136 (contents) 
Svabhava, 114 
Svadeha-parimaua, 83 
Svacjhyaya, 131, 133 
Svamitva, 55, 56 


Svati, 34 

Svetambaras, origin and views 
of, xxxvii, xxxix n. ; dialect of, 
xxv; canon of, xxxvii f., 145 f. 
Swilmi Karttikeya quoted, 77 
Syad-vada, 112, 116, 117 
Syllogism, Jain, 117 


Taijasa, 33, 43, 60 
Tapas, 100, 108, 131-2 
Tarka, 62, 113 

Tattva(s)enumerated, xxiii; 37 f., 


Tattvdrtha-sdra quoted, 86, 91, 
99 


Tattodrtha-sutra quoted, 82, 88, 
90-3, 95, 99, 100,103,107, 109, 
110 

Teacher, 55. See Upiidhyaya. 
Theology, defined, xxi: Jain, 
xl, c. I, 77-81 

Thoughts, knowledge of. See 
M analiparyaya-jiiana 
Time, doctrine as to, 15; divisions 
of, 15, 86 ; as cause of modifica¬ 
tions, 86 

Tints of the soul, 7, 45 f., 56. 
See Lesya, 

Tlrthaiikaras, era of, xxvii ; 1,5, 
6, 78, 129, Table 
Trades, prohibited, 71 f. 
Tiiansmigration of souls, 28-9 
Trasa souls, 9, 35, 82 
Trasa-nadi, 56 

Triloka-bindu-sdra, 142 (contents) 
Truth, conventional and absolute. 

See Vyavahara and Nisclmya 
Truthfulness, 94 
Tyaga, 132 


Uehohhvasa, 35 
Udara-nama-kanna, 33 
Udasina, 14 
Uddishta-tyiiga, 70 
Uddyota, 35 
Uha, 62 

Universe, xxii ; creation of, 
denied, 5 ; inhabited, 13, 14 ; 
shape of, 22, 119 ; summit of, 
79, 124 ; causes of, 87 ; dimen¬ 
sions, 119; life in, 120 
Upiidhyaya, definition of, 2, 80 
Upaghata, 35 
Upaguhana, 108 
Upalabdhi, 113 
Updugas, S3, 145 (list) 
Upasahddliyaya,na-anga,\31 (con¬ 
tents) 

Upasama, 51, 56 
Upasama-samyakta, 60 
Upaiianta-moha, 52 



Urdhva-gati, S3 
Uro-nama-karma, 33 
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TJbpada, 11 

Utpada-purm, 130 (contents) 
Utsarga, 97 

UfcsarpinI, era, 15, 119 ; divisions 
of, xxvi 

Uttama-kshama, 132 
•Uttara-chara, 113-14 
Uttaradhyayana, 135 (contents) 
Uttamdhyayanapraklrtiaka , 144 
(contents) 

Vaikriyika body, 33, 43, 60 
YaisalI, birthplace of Mahavlra, 

Vaiyapritya, 131 
ValabiiI, Council of, xxxvii 
Vaudana, 132 

Vandam - prakirnaka, 143 (con¬ 
tents) 

Vardhamana. See Mahavira 
Vardhamanaka, 63, 130 
Vasu-devas, 5, 126 (list) 
Vata-valaya, 120 
Vatsalya, 108 
Veda, 56 

Vedanlya-karma, 27, 36 
Vegetables, fresh, 69; souls of, 8 
Vicarana, 62 
Vichikitsa, 50 
Vidhana, 55, 57 

Vidyanuvadu - parm, 141 (con¬ 
tents) 

Vihayo-gati, 35 
Vihayo-nama-karma, 33 
Vijayardha mountains, 123 
VikshepanI, 138 
Vinaya, 94, 131 

Vinaya-praJcirmka, 143 (contents) 
Vipaka-ja, 99 ' 


Vipaha-sutra-aiifja, 138 (contents) 
Viparita, 94 
Viparyaya-jnana,. 115 
Vipula-mati, 64, 110 
Virtue, identical with happiness, 


Viruddlia, 114 
Vlryachara, 133 , 

Virycinuvdda-purva, 139(contents) 
Vifesh'a, 115 
Vishayabhasa, 116 ■ 

Vivdha-prajnapti, 137 (contents) 
Vivikta-kyyasana, 131 
Vows, layman’s, 69 
Vrata, 69, 96 . .. 
Vyakhyd-prajuapti, 137 (con¬ 
tents), 139 (contents) 
Vyanjana,'63 

Vyapaka, 114 ... 

Vyapya, 113 

Vyavahara, 107' - ' 

Vyavahara-samyag-dar&na, 54 ■ 
Vyaya, li 
Vyutsarga, 132 • 


Water, souls of, xxx; 8 
Women, talk concerning, 94. . 
Worship, of qualities,not persons, 
3 ; modes, etc., of, 69, 75,- 143 
( Kritikarma-prakZrmka) ■ 
Writing, Jain employment of,- 

Wrongs, civil and criminal, 72 


Yoga, 38, 56, 95 
Yoglndra Acharya quoted, 78 

Zones, geographical, 122 
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